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Without 


this timely help 
many churches could 


not be built! 


How the A.C.B.F. aids 
Episcopal building 
programs everywhere 


St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 


When unusual population growth makes 
demands for Episcopal Church facilities 
beyond the immediate financial capacity 
of the community, building plans need 
not be delayed or abandoned—thanks 
to the low-cost, long-term loans of the 
American Church Building Fund! 
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Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ever since 1880, the American Church 
Building Fund has been the Episcopal 
Church’s own finance organization. Since 
that time, hundreds of loans have been 
made to growing congregations from the 
A.C.B.F. revolving fund. But today, re- 
quests for aid far exceed the resources 
of this official, non-profit organization. 
Yet it continues to serve the interests of 
our Church to the limit of its capacity. 


Clergymen Say: « |. . the project could 
not have been undertaken without the help of the 
A.C.B.F. Commission . . . truly a missionary fund 
with an investment in the future.”—Rev. Kent L. 
Haley, Vicar, St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 
“The assistance of the A.C.B.F.... makes possible 
the provision of needed facilities and their use during 
the time when they are being paid for.’—Rev. Roy 
Pettway, Rector, Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


WRITE FOR full information 
on the American Church Building Fund, 
one of the most worth-while agencies of 
the Episcopal Church in America today. 
Address: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Contributions from individuals and parishes 
are urgently needed to make more A.C.B.F. 
loans available. Will you help? Contributions 
and legacies are tax deductible. 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews”’ or its editors. 


H ROMAN DATA WANTED 


I have been asked to gather as much 
factual material as possible on Roman 
Catholics who have become active mem- 
bers of Protestant churches. I will 
greatly appreciate your cooperation In 
securing this type of conversion material 
by printing of this letter. ; 

Pastors are invited to send me either 
brief accounts of Roman Catholics who 
have become Protestants, or the names 
and addresses of members of their 
churches who have been Roman Catho- 
lies. Such factual data, names and ad- 
dresses should be sent to my home ad- 
dress, 163 Greenway Rd., Glen Rock, 
N. J. 

(THE REV.) STANLEY I. STUBER 
GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


H DOESN’T UNDERSTAND... 


I was bewildered when I read... 
that “the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill have stated 
they will not participate in the Catholic 
Congress,” that is to be held this sum- 
mer in Chicago, I believe (H#Cnews, May 
16). Then I read the next sentence, “the 
American Church Union, branch of the 
English Church Union, was incorporated 
as ‘a society within the Episcopal 
Church devoted to the furtherance and 
defense of Apostolic faith and prac- 
tice.’ ” 

I gather from this that Drs. Fisher 
and Sherrill are opposed to “the further- 
ance and defense of Apostolic faith and 
practice.” 

WILLIAM D. MAINE 
S. S. BIDARTENIA 
DAX-YVETOT LINE 


(Ed. Note: See editorial.) 


@ TAKES ISSUE... 


The astonishing article by Archdea- 
con Herbert J. Johnson of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts should not go unnoticed 
(ECnews, Dec. 20-27, 1953). His state- 
ments indicate an astounding surrender 
of Church authority to a sectarian body, 
the ‘‘Massachusetts Council of 
Churches,” to which he belongs. 

The archdeacon says that in 1948 
thirty households in Westwood (near 
Boston) asked the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts to start a mission there. But, it 
seems, the diocese was unable to do so 
without first obtaining the consent of 
the Council of Churches. 

He says: 

“We were advised by the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches, Department 
of Research and Strategy, that it would 
not be wise to proceed at that time.” (He 
does not say why not.) This was despite 
the fact that the 80 households had al- 
ready asked the diocese to act. 

The archdeacon highlights the dio- 
cese’s frustration, by remarking: 

“We countered by offering free bus 
service to Norwood (nearby), but we 
were not successful.” (italics mine.) ... 
After five years’ delay, the diocese once 
more strove to gain that consent. 

The archdeacon says: 

“Last spring (1953) further pressure 
was brought upon the Council to recon- 
sider and IT GAVE US AUTHORITY 
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Washington Youth Conference leaving 


Shrine after early morning service. 
IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 
miles west of Washington, the 

Cathedral Shrine of the Transfiguration 

has clustered about it modern lodges, 

cottages, central halls and refectory 
for accommodation of vacation guests, 
both clerical and lay. Shrine Mont, 
operated on the American plan, is open 
from May 20th through mid-September 
with rates from $33 to $40 per week. 
Clergy Seminar August 8-13th. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 
Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
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JUST ABOUT THE 
| BACKSTAGE | | TIME this issue 


went to press, we had fun playing host 
at luncheon to the Rev. Tom Rodman (St. 
Alban’s, Worland, Wyo. )and six of his 
acolytes who set out on May 20th for a 
month of touring historic churches 
throughout the East. We felt honored 
that the party included our offices in their 
itinerary. We hope more of our readers 
will ‘drop in and meet the staff’ when 
they are in the vicinity of Richmond. 


LAST WEEK, in New York, I was 
delighted to complete arrangements with 
Cliff Morehouse (of Morehouse-Gorham) 
to do a piece on the World Council of 
Churches’ Evanston meeting—before he 
sails for England on June 15th, where 
his daughter is being married about the 
time of the cover date of this issue. 


USUALLY—most sermons are pretty 
dull reading, but last week I read one 
that denied that classification. It spelled 
out one of the reasons why I hold so much 
respect for Stephen C. Walke, rector of 
Christ Church, Raleigh, N. C. Steve al- 
ways seeks to preach the Gospel of Christ 
in its fullest measurement. For instance 
—on the Sunday following the Supreme 
Court’s decision on segregation, he 
preached a sermon that all of us can do 
well to consider most thoughtfully. Among 
other things, Steve said: ‘““An example 
of the state of confusion some of us get 
into may be seen in the demand on the 
Church to take action against Com- 
munism ... because Communism is evil; 


EDITORIAL, BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North Adams 
St., Richmond, Va. 

NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU: Gramercy Park Hotel, 
Lexington at 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Episcopal Churchnews is published every other week—26 
times a year—by The Southern Churchman Co., a non-profit 
corporation. Episcopal Churchnews continues the Southern 
Churchman, established in 1835. Entered as second class 
matter at the U. S. Post Office, Richmond, Va., under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Episcopa! Churchnews Is copyrighted 1954 
by The Southern Churchman Go. under International Copy- 
right Convention. All rights reserved. ‘ 
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therefore the Church must be against it 
... but if the Church is to be permitted, 
yes even ordered, to fight evil here—then 
it has the right and the obligation to 
fight evil everywhere. The Church is not 
here to see our will done, but to see that 
God’s will is done... not here to help 
organize the world as God wants it organ- 
ized ... it must work to bring an end to 
division and to create unity; it must 
work to bring in love and forgiveness 
and drive out hate and self-centeredness 

. in any such situation like the one 
presented by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, we need desperately to ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’... we must not fall 
into the sins of anger or avarice or sloth. 
We need God’s immediate and present 
help to avoid the hasty and rash deeds 
of anger, the selfishness that comes from 
touched pocketbooks, the indifference 
which comes from being too lazy to try. 
We cannot be proud of anything we have 
or do. ... We have been bought by His 
blood . . . every single person has value, 
and equal value in the eyes of God. His 
buying was not limited to the Jews and 
once you go beyond the particular race 
to which he came—there is no stopping. 
All men are equal in the eyes of God— 
equal in their making... equal in their 
separation from Him (and) equal in 
opportunity.” 


TheunseS- Ramar dr . 
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service of Religious News Service, United Press Photos. 
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CHICAGO ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS 


A great act of witness; Over 100 Archbishops and Bishops participating; 
Significant papers, sermons and addresses on “The Meaning of Reunion” 
by Anglican leaders; EVENSONG, 7:30 p. m., Sunday, August 1; 
SOLEMN CONGRESS MASS, 11:30 a. m., Tuesday, August 3. 


The first opportunity for America to be host to a world-wide 
Eucharistic Congress. 


REGISTER TO RECORD YOUR 
WITNESS AND PARTICIPATION 


Send in your 
application today 


Plan now 
to attend 


1954 CATHOLIC 
CONGRESS 


REGISTRATION 
APPLICATION 


Mail to AMERICAN CHURCH UNION CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
1133 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


| 

| 

REGISTRATION FEE $1.00. Fees will be used to help defray Congress Expense. | 
Additional gifts to the Catholic Congress Fund will be needed and appreciated. | 
Attractive Catholic Congress Lapel Pins are available at 50c. Check here if desired | 
and add amount to registration remittance []. 
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(capitals mine) to make a canvass of 
Episcopal strength in Westwood, with || 
a priority to establish a church there af iif 
our canvass showed strength.” (italics ¥ 
mine.) The diocese receiving its march- - 
ing orders from “the Council.” Appar- - 
ently, in the opinion of the “Council of ¢ 
Churches,” the diocese is to be allowed | 
only to minister to “Episcopal strength.” 7 
(“The Prayer Book says the church is to ) 
preach the Gospel to the whole world.”) |} 

. . . The archdeacon elsewhere as- - 
serts that “other Christian groups are » 
enjoying continued growth, but not so » 
the Episcopal group.” Small wonder, 
with such an impediment as “the Coun- - 
cil.” And, he continues, “we assume ® 
(that a mission) will grow, because at 7 
headquarters we have had the area in 
mind a long time, waiting until the time # 
is opportune and until the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches gives us the 7 
green light. This means that .. . that 4 
body thinks the time opportune.” 

But the diocese and the 30 families 
at Westwood thought the time oppor- 4 
tune in 1948. So not what the diocese ¥ 
thinks, but what the ‘‘Council of 
Churches” thinks, and consents to, de- 
termines where and when the Church in |) 
the diocese shall start a mission. 

During the five years, 1948-53, the » 
30 households increased 450 per cent, to 
135 households, or from about 120 per- 
sons to 540! How many persons, mean- 
while, were lost to our Church by the 
delay? 

... Although 1385 Westwood families {// 
were now “prepared to attend and sup- 4) 
port the Church,” if they could have a | 
mission there, the diocese was still un- - 
able to act of its own volition. The “au- 
thority” of the Council must still be : 
secured. So, says the archdeacon, “Our * 
figures were presented to the Depart- 4) 
ment of Research and Strategy (of the # 
Council), a vote was taken by mail, the #] 
vote was favorable. We were given the ' 
green light.” 

Under what canon or by what proper 
ecclesiastical procedure may a diocese of 
this Church yield to a “Council of ¥ 
Churches,” or other body, any degree of ° 
its authority to propagate the Faith and 
plant missions and churches in the dio- 
cese? 

Why should any diocese of this # 
Church, at any time, be unable to act on J) 
its own volition; or look for authority 7 
(“the green light’’), to start a mission }} — 
or church, from any source other than |} - 
the duly constituted authorities and |) 
leaders of the diocese? 


H. J. MAINWARING 
WOLLASTON, MASS. 
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Subscription rate: $3.75 yearly (26 
issues—every other week); Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscrip- 
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by J. 


What Is Christian Social Action? 


The phrase “Christian social action” is quite a 
familiar one nowadays. I wonder how often those 
who use it pause to consider what it means, for it 
can mean several quite different things. Let us con- 
sider each of these possible meanings in turn. 


(1) Supporting a Particular Political Party 

In countries where there is an organized Christian 
political party, Christian social action often means 
no more than supporting the Christian party, at the 
polls and in other ways. In some countries a Christian 
political party may be necessary, but that fortunately 
is not so here. Even where a Christian party is neces- 
sary, however, there should still be more for Chris- 
tians to do than merely support it. It is their job to 
keep it worthy of its name, to prevent it from degen- 
erating and becoming in course of time not much 
better than or different from other political parties. 
Sometimes, as in the case of many of the so-called 
“Christian socialists’ in England, people mean by 
Christian social action supporting a political party 
which is in no sense a confessional or religious party 
but which these people feel is so obviously in the 
right that it is the plain duty of Christians to give 
it their fullest support. I do not think that among us, 
or in England for that matter, there is any political 
party which is so obviously and completely in the 
right as all that. That is why I try to keep Christian 
Interpretation absolutely and completely non-partisan 
in its approach to the problems of the day. For me 
Christian social action is, in principle, a non-party 
matter. No political party can be trusted to do and 
organize our Christian work and witness on our 
behalf. 


(2) Good Samaritanism 

There is a long tradition in the Church of a kind 
of social action which seeks to remedy social evils, 
and to come to the rescue of those who are victimized 
by injustice or misfortune. Thus the early Church 
founded hospitals for the sick. In the late Middle Ages 
in Italy we find Churchmen founding special money 
lending agencies to make loans to the poor free of 
interest. Examples of this kind of remedial action 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely—homes for 
fallen women and defenseless girls, institutions for 
reclaiming delinquent children, movements to succor 
the blind, the maimed, and so on. All works of this 
kind are excellent and necessary; they make manifest 
to the world the restless spirit of charity that stirs 
in the depths of the Church. But I doubt whether any 
truly Christian social action can consist entirely of 
such works of mercy. People have to be rescued not 
only from their misfortunes, and the earthly con- 
sequences of human sin, but also from their mistakes, 
their wrong ideas and their false values, and rescuing 
them from such evils as these requires quite a dif- 
ferent technique. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


(3) Making Sin Criminal 

With this kind of Christian social action I per- 
sonally have much less sympathy. Nevertheless it is 
a very common form of Christian action, particularly 
in this country. The aim of this sort of activity is to 
persuade public authority, either through pressure 
groups or by whipping up the voters at the polls, 
to use the machinery of the law and the police force 
to suppress practices of which some Christians dis- 
approve. Of course, many sins, like murder and theft, 
will be .regarded as crimes also in a conceivable 
community. But not all sins are crimes. Some of the 
worst sins, like spiritual pride, could not possibly 
be treated as crimes. 

The most familiar examples of this kind of Chris- 
tian social action in this country are the so-called 
temperance movements, which seek to persuade sec- 
ular authority to prohibit, or at least drastically limit, 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages. For quite 
large numbers of Christians this seems to be almost 
the sole aim of Christian social action, although 
others would like to suppress gambling or “clean up 
the theater” by using very similar tactics. Activities 
of this kind belong to what we may call the puritanical 
phase of Christianity, and by no means all Christians 
approve of them, for the great majority of Christians 
has not been puritans in the past and is not puritans 
today. As a result, this kind of Christian social action 
is one which divides rather than unites Christian 
people. We have not space to discuss the temperance 
issue in this number. If possible I will devote the 
whole of Christian Interpretation to it next time, 
but I would like to point out the real futility of any 
kind of attempt to make sin in principle criminal. 
This is a fallen world, and all its inhabitants, our- 
selves included, are sinners. If we stop fallen men 
sinning in one way, they will quite certainly sin in 
some other way. Worse than that, so far as the sins 
of physical self-indulgence are concerned, they may 
even go on sinning in the same way, but secretly 
instead of openly. Secret self-indulgence is almost 
always worse than open self-indulgence. It may even 
be more delightful to the sinners themselves, for 
the forbidden fruit often tastes the sweeter. The 
proper business of the Christian Church is not sup- 
pressing sin but converting and redeeming sinners. 
If sinners are not converted and redeemed they will 
find some way or other of sinning, whatever we do 
to stop them. In any case a great many things which 
puritanical Christians regard as sinful are, from the 
point of view of non-puritanical Christians, not really 
sinful at all. Thus the belief that any consumption of 
alcoholic beverages whatever is sinful has no basis 
at all either in the Bible or in traditional Christian 
morality. There is a real alcoholic problem in our 
modern world, but precisely what it is needs sys- 
tematic study and careful definition. The same thing 
is true of gambling and stage impurity. If we are 
not careful our well-meant efforts to suppress these 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES — 


.B. PHILLIP 


the author of 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES 


THE GOSPELS 


YOUR GOD IS TOO SMALL 


MAKING MEN WHOLE 


has written a new book 


Plain Christianity 


and other broadcast talks 


A stinging rebuttal to all who think that 
Christianity is outdated, this clear, witty 
and powerful book shows how the Christian 
faith actually works in the lives of plain 
Christians. $1.65 


Lhe Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL SSUES | 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


things may create evils even greater than those which 
we seek to remedy. This kind of Christian social 
action is usually very enthusiastic, but seldom judi- 
cious and hardly ever successful. 


(4) Prophetic Social Action 


This is the ideal of Christian social action which ~ 
guides and sustains Christian Interpretation. It is — 
inspired in the first place by a study of the great | 


biblical prophets. Religious social action, as they 
understand it, is a matter of declaring the word of 
the Lord and bearing witness to God’s truth, rather 
than of doing anything in particular in the more 
ordinary sense of the word action. It reasons from 
what we know of God’s purpose and God’s will, and 
since it is part of our Christian faith that God has 
revealed to us something of his purpose and his will, 
then it is an essential part of our Christianity to 
claim that we really do know in part what the will 
of the Lord is. It is in such a faith that we dare to 
declare what the central purposes of man’s social life 
really are, to lay down the theological principles 
which should determine our social action, to condemn 
in the name of the Lord means and devices for 


achieving our purposes which we know to be contrary — 


to his will. 

It is the task of the Church to bear this prophetic 
witness, to proclaim the word of the Lord, whether 
men will hear or whether they will forbear. It is 


the task of men living in the world and responsible — 
for its social action to receive that guidance if they | 


will and to act in the light of it if they dare. But 


the true Christian social action is the prophetic wit- | 


ness itself. 

Of course there are difficulties and dangers. Men 
will often dislike and repudiate what the prophet 
has to say, though a truly Christian Church and a 


truly democratic nation must uphold and defend his |), 


right to say it, however much men disagree with 


him. But there is a far more terrible danger than — 


that, a danger which menaces the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the witness of the whole Church, the 
possibility that we may confuse our own prejudices 
and emotions with the will of God, and fall into the 
habit of supposing that God must necessarily feel 
strongly about whatever we feel strongly about. So 
it is that the false prophet compiles a long list of 
his own prejudices and preferences and then, so to 
speak, forges God’s signature at the bottom of the 
page. “Not my will but thine be done,” not what we 
desire or approve of but what God purposes and wills. 
This is the distinction which the prophet must dwell 
and insist upon, in season and out of season. In this 
matter the Christian Church has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the Hebrew prophets, for we have a 
much deeper and richer apprehension of God, given 
to us in Jesus Christ our Lord and developed under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the theology of 
the Christian Church. 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpreta- 

tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is based 

generally on the news and editorial columns of ‘““The New York Times,” 

“The London Weekly Review,” ‘The Manchester Guardian” and 
“France-Soir.” 
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JUNE 27, 1954; 2ND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY —— 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 
Bishop Sherrill Rules Out Houston for Triennial 


“.. 1am certain that the witness 
of our Church must be so clear that 
it need not be explained.” 

And so, near the end of his mes- 
sage, did Presiding Bishop Sherrill 
attach reason for his action an- 
nounced in New York on June 8 
which cancelled out the city of Hous- 
con, Texas, as the site for the 
Church’s General Convention in 1955. 
_ His message was read at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the General Convention, 
according to Douglas Bushy, head 
of public relations at “281.” 

Bishop Clinton S. Quin of Texas 
did not take it easily. Expressing 
himself as “disappointed and dis- 
tressed,” he remarked that he was 
“sorry the underground had its way.” 
The Texas bishop had long hoped 
to have the General Convention in 
Houston. It had been voted at the 
Boston Convention in 1952 that Hous- 


—— 
We Live In A Time of Crisis 


ton would be the site. Plans had been 
moving along. 

But, into the picture recently— 
by virtue of action taken at several 
diocesan conventions —came voices 
against Houston. The claims were 
that it was the wrong place, because 
of segregation laws. Some conven- 
tions, like Long Island, were in favor 
of going to Houston as a “test” for 
Christianity. 

All the ramifications of the prob- 
lem must have been weighed thor- 
oughly by the Presiding Bishop. 
He, too, was disturbed, because in 
his message prepared after much 
thought he called the decision to 
remove Houston as “‘the most painful 
and difficult” he had ever been called 
upon to make. 

At press time of this magazine, 
it was not known when or where a 
meeting might be held to determine 
a new site for next year’s General 


Convention. Such a gathering may 
not be necessary. Under Canon law, 
Mr. Bushy interpreted for HCnews, 
the Presiding Bishop has the power 
to select by himself the new site 
for the Triennial. 

Whether the choice of Chicago will 
enter into the Presiding Bishop’s 
considerations is not known, but 
the chance of such a selection is 
strengthened by the fact that a 
Chicago invitation was extended and 
then withdrawn in favor of Houston 
at the 1952 General Convention. 


Seminaries Graduate 300 
Graduation time in the Church’s 
seminaries (see page 15) found ap- 
proximately 300 seniors, somewhat 
fewer than last year, receiving de- 
grees in schools stretching from the 
banks of the Charles River to the 
heights overlooking San Francisco 


Here is the full text of Bishop Sherrill’s message: 

“Under the provision of the constitution of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Article 1, Section 7, I have decided 
that the General Convention will not meet in Houston in 
1955. This has been the most painful and difficult decision 
I have ever been called upon to make. I have the greatest 
affection and admiration for Bishop Quin. I have had 
grave doubt as to the wisdom of taking this responsibility. 

“However, in spite of these considerations, I am con- 
vinced that on both the international and national level, 
the scene has altered radically, even since the General 
Convention of 1952; indeed within the past month. 


“We live in a time of crisis. In such a time, on the eve 
of the meetings of the Anglican Congress and the World 
Council of Churches, I am certain that the witness of our 
Church must be so clear that it need not be explained. 
I am aware that this decision will be met by mixed re- 
sponse. I am thinking, however, not so much of the pres- 
ent as of the future. In this decision I have struggled to 
consider only the welfare of our Church. I ask only that 
whatever may be said or written about this question, the 
spread of the Gospel as this Church has received the same, 
be the only consideration. Plans for a meeting place for 
the 1955 Convention must await further determination.” 
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and from Sewanee’s mountain to 
Texas’ state capital. 

The Church’s clergy, and espe- 
cially bishops, shared the spotlight 
with undergraduates as they deliv- 
ered commencement addresses and 
received honorary degrees. 

Commencement was a family affair 
for Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, who addressed graduates 
(including his daughter, Barbara 
Prue) at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

The bishop, who later delivered a 
baccalaureate address at Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt., struck a 
note of optimism when he asserted: 

“T believe that we are on the verge 
of a great (spiritual) upsurge. How 
could it be otherwise in the light of 
events all about us. There are many 
evidences, to put it in its mildest 
form, that Christianity is once again 
becoming intellectually respectable. 
We have begun to learn the hard way 
in the crucible of world tragedy, that 
man cannot live by bread alone.” 

Graduating the smallest class— 
four students—was the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Kentucky 
(Lexington), which held its first 
commencement since its reactivation 
in 1951. The school, founded in 1834, 
lay dormant for more than a century. 

Recognition for producing the 
largest class went to Virginia Semi- 
nary, with 63 students receiving 
diplomas. 

Dr. George Thomas, Professor of 
Philosophy at Princeton, was the 
commencement speaker and honor- 
ary degrees were awarded to Deans 
Orlando Baptista of the Theological 
Seminary in Porto Alegre, Brazil, and 
Gray M. Blandy of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west; the Rev. Matthew M. Warren, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 
Suffragan Bishop George M. Murray 
of Alabama, Bishops C. Gresham 
Mamion of Kentucky and William H. 
Marmion of Southwestern Virginia. 

Other seminaries included: 
GTS: 53 seniors graduating from 29 
dioceses. Bishop Coadjutor William 
H. Brady of Fond du Lac, bacca- 
laureate speaker and Dr. John H. 
Hallowell, Duke University Professor 
of Political Science (see page 16), 
commencement speaker. Honorary de- 
grees went to Bishops Brady and R. 
Ambrose Reeves, Johannesburg, 
South Africa; the Rev. Messrs. 
Charles W. Clash, Wilmington, Del.; 
Miles L. Yates, chaplain and Associ- 
ate Professor of Greek, GTS; Merrill 
Moore, Bethlehem, Pa., and Robert N. 
Rodenmayer, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, CDSP. 

BERKELEY: Largest class (33) in 
100-year history of school. Bishop 
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Nelson M. Burroughs of Ohio, com- 
mencement speaker. Honorary de- 
gree to Bishop Herbert W. Hall of 
Aberdeen and Orkney, Scotland. 
PHILADELPHIA: Five honorary 
and 28 degrees in course. D.D.’s to 
the Rev. Messrs. Tollie L. Caution, 
National Council secretary for Negro 
work; Arthur Murray, dean, North 
Philadelphia convocation; Thomas 
Parker, president, PDS Alumni, and 
Archibald D. Rollit, chairman, Stand- 
ing Committee, Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. Honorary Master of Theology 
degree to the Rev. Paul M. Hayashi, 
Tokyo, graduate student at PDS. 
CDSP: 27 graduates plus nine com- 
pleting special studies. Bishop Benja- 
min D. Dagwell of Oregon, commence- 
ment speaker. 

ETS: 26 graduates. No honorary 
degrees. Bishop Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger of Missouri, commencement 
speaker. 

SEABURY-WESTERN: 19 gradu- 
ates. Judge Wendell BE. Green of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County, com- 
mencement address. Honorary de- 
grees to Dean Frederick M. Morris, 
Cathedral Church of St. Mark, Min- 
neapolis; the Rev. Messrs. Samuel J. 
Martin, Chicago; John H. Keene, 
Madison, Wis., and Edward C. Tur- 
ner, Pueblo, Colo. 

BEXLEY HALL: 17 graduates from 
divinity school, 63 from undergrad- 
uate department of Kenyon College. 
Bishop Coadjutor J. Brooke Mosley 
of Delaware delivered baccalaureate 


*(L. to r.) The Rey. Messrs. James N. Purman 
and William S. Spilman, graduates; the Rev. 
J. Perry Cox, faculty member; the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington and sem- 
inary rector; the Rev. Clarke Bloomfield, warden, 
and the Rev. Messrs. William G. Workman and 
Francis W. Kephart, Jr., graduates. 


Graduating class and part of faculty at Kentucky Seminary* 


address and received honorary D.D. 
NASHOTAH: 16 graduates. Bishop 
Coadjutor John S. Higgins of Rhode 
Island, commencement speaker. Hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music to 
Everett Titcomb, choirmaster, Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 
SEWANEE: Approximately 100 
graduates from University of the 


South, 18 from St. Luke’s School of - 


Divinity. Sen. James W. Fulbright, 
(D.), Ark., commencement speaker, 
Bishop Coadjutor Charles J. Kin- 
solving, III, of New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas, baccalaureate 
speaker. Honorary D.D.’s went to 
Bishops Kinsolving, C. G. Marmion, 
Cole and Murray. Sen. Fulbright re- 
ceived honorary Doctor of Civil Laws 
degree and Dr. P. G. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of Louisville president, an 
honorary Litt. D. 

SOUTHWEST: Graduated first class 
(6 students) since founding three 
years ago. Bishop Dun of Washing- 
ton, commencement speaker. Honor- 
ary D.D.’s to Bishops Quin, Hines. 


CONVENTIONS 


Central New York Diocese 


Adopts $243,000 Budget 


... Was represented by more than 
400 delegates meeting in Trinity 
Church, Watertown, May 7-8, who 
adopted a budget of $243,000, a $15,- 
000 increase, and held elections. 

Bishop Malcolm E. Peabody, in his 
annual address, asked that the 
Church ‘forsake irrelevance in order 
to rediscover the new meaning which 
is in Christ Jesus for our time.” 
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_ Easton: 

. issued a “Declaration of In- 
dependence” in the form of 10 pro- 
_ posed sections to be added to Mary- 
land’s Vestry Act of 1798, an archaic 
piece of legislation which continues 
to enable the state legislature to 
exercise control over internal affairs 
of the Episcopal Church. 

The proposed revisions, presented 
first at last year’s convention, would 
in effect retain everything in the 
old act necessary to the legal exist- 
ence of the diocese while at the same 
time releasing the diocese from state 
control, a situation which, it is re- 
ported, has proved as embarrassing 
to the state as it has to the Episcopal 
Church. 

Due to shortness of time and the 
pressure of other legislation, the 
state legislature, diocesan officials 
report, was unable to secure passage 
of the proposed changes last year, 
necessitating present re-submission. 

In a review of the year’s progress, 
Bishop Miller cited, among other 
accomplishments, the purchase of a 
new deanery for Trinity Cathedral 
and the appointment of the Rev. 
Eugene 8. Smith, vicar of the newly- 
organized St. Margaret’s Mission in 
Cambridge, as the first Negro priest 
ever to be canonically resident in the 
diocese. 

The convention met May 4-5, at 
Emmanuel Church, Chestertown. 


Liberia: 

. adopted a quota of $500 for 
the “Builders for Christ’”’ campaign, 
part of the funds of which, being 
raised throughout the Church for 
missionary expansion—especially in 
overseas areas, will go to the mis- 
sionary district in the African re- 
public for renovating the Julia C. 
Emery Hall, for constructing a sci- 
ence building at Cuttington College 
and for opening a high school at 
Cape Palmas. 

The convocation seated a delegate 
from a newly-organized mission, St. 
Paul’s, Bomi Hills—an area built up 
as the result of the opening of a 
new iron mine. 

Bishop Bravid W. Harris an- 
nounced that two Liberians will be 
sponsored by the Church for further 
study in the U. S. They are the 
Rev. Samuel F. Dennis, rector of 
St. Paul’s, Greeneville, who will at- 
tend Virginia Theological Seminary, 
and Melvin Mason, science teacher 
at Episcopal High School, Cape 
Mount, who will attend the Yale 
Graduate School. The convocation 
met at St. John’s, Robertsport. 
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Bishop Hunter behind wheel of Mobile Chapel of Good Shepherd 


New Jersey: 

... concerned itself with gambling 
and a possible geographical division 
of the diocese. 

Meeting May 4-5, at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, delegates heard Bishop 
Wallace J. Gardner reiterate a stand 
he had taken on gambling as a pos- 
sible source of Church revenue. 

“Gambling in any form in support 
of the Christian Church,” declared 
the bishop, “is, in my judgment, a 
most dangerous practice.” 

Reporting for a committee ap- 
pointed at the 1953 convention to 
study the feasibility of dividing the 
diocese, the Rev. Arthur Ackerson 
of Atlantic City pointed out that 
the committee had found the move 
inadvisable on “constitutional and 
canonical grounds” at this time. 

The convention adopted a diocesan 
budget of $79,845, an increase of 
more than $4,000 over last year. 


North Carolina: 


. . . responding to a request by 
Bishop Edwin A. Penick, initiated 
a five-year campaign to raise $500,000 
in capital funds for missions. The 
goal adopted exceeded the bishop’s 
request by $200,000. 

A record number of 1,005-Con- 
firmations was announced for 1958, 
and budgets to the amount of 
$235,428 were adopted for the 
Church’s Program and _ Episcopal 
Maintenance. 

The Rev. Thomas J. C. Smyth, 
rector of Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Rocky Mount, retired as chair- 
man of the Department of Missions. 


North Dakota: 


. meeting May 17-19, at St. 
George’s, Bismarck, heard Bishop 
Richard R. Emery, in his annual 
address, ask for a complete survey 
of the missionary district by Na- 
tional Council’s Unit of Research in 
1955 or 1956. He also sought support 
for the Commission for the Endow- 
ment of the Episcopate in its drive 
to acquire $500,000 for the purpose 
of underwriting diocesan status. 

In elections, Ralph Black, formerly 
with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co.’s district office, was named to 
succeed Lowell N. Past as executive 
secretary. Past retired to become 
comptroller of the Midland Con- 
tinental Railway. 

Wyoming’s Bishop Hunter ad- 
dressed the convention dinner and 
also took time (see cut) to inspect 
Bismarck’s chapel on wheels. 


Olympia: 

... heard Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr., in an opening address at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, call on 
Americans to give expression to a 
greater, deeper and more courageous 
love of country than ever before, in 
order to combat “evil suspicions 
within and the aggressive imperial- 
ism of a rival civilization without.” 

The bishop also deplored the type 
of Churchmanship which fosters a 
“partisan attitude and sectarian 
spirit.” 

Resolutions dealing with disarm- 
ament and civil rights were tabled, 
but the convocation commended the 
perseverance of the General Conven- 
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tion committee working to hold the 
1955 triennial in Houston. 

In other convention business, dele- 
gates heard an address by Missionary 
Bishop Russell S. Hubbard of Spo- 
kane, adopted a budget of $178,491—— 
7 per cent over last year, voted 
$36,000 for the “Builders for Christ” 
campaign and saw Bishop’s Crosses 
for outstanding leadership and serv- 
ice awarded to the Rev. Harold 
Cooper, the Rev. George Hartung, 
Mrs. Stella Peat, Mrs. Stewart Pol- 
som, Mrs. Cecelia Grass, Gerald Pratt 
and Bill Radford. 


Pittsburgh: 

... holding a well-attended con- 
vention despite a bus and trolley 
strike, turned its attention to dioc- 
esan canons and adopted a report of 
a Committee on Canons appointed 
last year to bring in recommenda- 
tions. The report called for a complete 
revision, bringing diocesan canons 
in conformity with national canons 
and “putting into specific statement 
present day practices in the diocese.” 

In other business, the Sunday 
after Ascension Day was set aside 
as Vocation Sunday, “at which time 
the clergy of the diocese will be 
urged to deliver sermons on the im- 
portance of vocations to the Church’s 
ministry and to conduct such other 
services as may tend to interest 
young people in the work of the 
Church.” 

Two missions, St. Peter’s, Brent- 
wood, and St. Thomas’-in-the-Fields, 
Wildwood, were admitted to parish 
status. 

The convention was held May 11, 
at Trinity Cathedral. 


Sacramento: 


... Showed the largest percentage 
increase of any diocese in the Amer- 
ican Church in the number of com- 
municants in 1952 and the 1953 total 
of more than 700 exceeded the pre- 
vious year. The diocese also adopted 
a record budget of $61,153 for 1955. 

These facts were proudly presented 
by the Rt. Rev. Noel Porter, April 
27-28, at Trinity Pro-Cathedral in 
the see city. 

Sacramento’s statistics were en- 
couraging in view of a report, made 
by Bishop Sumner Walters of San 
Joaquin, convention dinner speaker, 
that California is the outstanding 
domestic missionary field, with less 
than 16 per cent of the population 
connected with any religious organi- 
zation, in contrast to the national 
average of 52 per cent. 

In other convention activities, dele- 
gates to a joint meeting of the dio- 
cese and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
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heard Miss Hilda Robinson, Cana- 
dian missionary in Nagoya, Japan, 
describe her experiences; adopted a 
$50,000 “Builders for Christ” goal, 
and held elections. 


Salina: 


... heard that their bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Shirley Hall Nichols, is resign- 
ing, effective in September, 1955. His 
announcement came as a surprise as 
it was thought he wouldn’t state his 
plans until the 1955 General Conven- 
tion in Houston. But Bishop Nichols 
said he’ll formally present his resig- 
nation to the House of Bishops at 
that time so his successor can be 
appointed. (Missionary bishops 
aren’t elected.) 

Bishop Nichols was bishop of the 
Kyoto, Japan, area before World War 
II for 14 years and spent 35 years 
in Japan before coming to Kansas 
in 1940. 

Delegates meeting in Hays, Kan., 
May 2-3, heard also that Salina would 
exceed its Builders for Christ cam- 
paign quota, that the Episcopate En- 
dowment Fund had received an anon- 
ymous gift of $5,000, held elections 
and presented $100 each to two mis- 
sionaries attending the convocation 
from Puerto Rico and British Guiana. 
Layman Larry Thurston, Hutchin- 
son businessman, was nominated and 
approved as diocesan delegate to the 
forthcoming Anglican Congress in 
Minneapolis. 


South Carolina: 


... received three Negro congrega- 
tions into its convention for the first 
time this year: St. Mark’s and Cal- 
vary, both of Charleston, and St. 
Paul’s, Orangeburg. South Carolina 
had been the only diocese in the 
Church not providing representation 
for Negro congregations at its con- 
ventions. 

Meeting in the Church of St. Luke 
and St. Paul, Charleston, May 4-5, 
the delegates attended a special sery- 
ice honoring their bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas N. Carruthers, for the 10th 
anniversary of his consecration. The 
Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of 
Texas, was guest preacher. At the 
reception that followed, Bishop and 
Mrs. Carruthers received gifts and a 
check from the Rev. H. D. Bull, presi- 
dent of the Standing Committee, on 
behalf of the people of the diocese. 


South Florida: 


. meeting at St. Andrew’s, 
Tampa, reported a record number of 
Confirmations for 1953—2,278. Re- 
ceipts jumped $600,000, from 


$2,101,972 to $2,719,881, congrega- 
tions from 119 to 133 and canonically _ 
resident clergy engaged in parochial © 
work from 85 to 95. 


Southern Ohio: 


. . approved a diocesan policy to 
move toward an interracial position 
and practice in its several parishes © 
and missions. Under its provisions, 
no new congregations will be estab- 
lished for a single racial group. 

The convention meeting in Christ 
Church, Dayton; received two new 
parishes and two new missions, voted 
to build a $350,000 diocesan house 
in Cincinnati as a memorial to Jane — 
E. Proctor, defeated a proposal to 
lower the voting age in parish elec- — 
tions to 18 and held elections. 

By resolution, unanimous approval 
was given Bishop Henry W. Hobson 
for his experiments “towards unity 
within the canons of General Con- 
vention.” 


Southwestern Virginia: 


... reacted to the Supreme Court’s ~ 
decision on segregation by passing 
a resolution calling on its people to 
“do their best, with God’s help, to — 
express in word and deed the mind of — 
Christ for the quiet consideration of 
the problems that face us.” 

The Council met in St. John’s © 
Church, Bedford, May 18-19, just — 
five days after the consecration of 
the diocese’s new bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
William Marmion, who presided. 

Other Council business included 
adoption of a plan for a diocesan sur- 
vey sponsored by National Council. 


Upper South Carolina: 


. .. approved plans for a survey of 
the diocese in early 1955 by the unit 
of Field and Research of National 
Council, adopted a 1954 budget and 
tentative one for next year, heard 
reports from diocesan committees 
and institutions and held elections. 

Following his annual address to 
delegates meeting in Grace Church, 
Camden, May 4-5, Bishop C. Alfred 
Cole, diocesan, welcomed the Rt. Rev. 
Henry D. Phillips, retired bishop of 
Southwestern Virginia, and the Rt. 
Rev. John J. Gravatt, retired bishop 
of Upper South Carolina, who during 
the convention marked the 15th anni- 
versary of his consecration. 


Virginia: 

. . ratified the necessary consti- 
tutional changes to complete the re- 
organization of administrative work, 
carried out on an experimental basis 
for the last year. 
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‘In addition, the Rev. Samuel B. 
Chilton was elected the diocese’s first 
archdeacon, to be in charge of mis- 
sions as well as take over some of 
the work formerly done by Suffragan 
Bishop Robert F. Gibson, Jr., who 
became bishop coadjutor (ECnews, 
June 13). 

The Rev. Albert C. Muller, editor 
of the Virginia Churchman and di- 
ocesan director of public relations 
since 1939, replaces Mr. Chilton as 
diocesan secretary in addition to 
present duties. 

The Council meeting in St. Mary’s 
Church, Arlington, May 18-20, called 
on Episcopalians in the state to 
help carry out the Supreme Court’s 
ruling ending segregation in public 
‘schools and asked Bishop Frederick 
D. Goodwin to appoint a special inter- 
racial commission on race relations. 


Western New York: 


... learned that services in Spanish 
were to be held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Buffalo, each Sunday for the 
benefit of the many Puerto Ricans in 
the area. Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife, 
diocesan, called on the diocese to 
assume its responsibility for their 
religious and spiritual care. 

The convention, meeting at the 
Church of the Advent, Kenmore, 
adopted a budget of $188,996 for 
1955 and approved establishment of 
a new diocesan monthly magazine 
to be known as The Episcopalian. 

In addition, delegates heard ad- 
dresses by Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, 
president of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Francis B. Sayre, 
Sr., former assistant Secretary of 
State. 


Western North Carolina: 


. .. meeting in the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Tryon, May 12-13, passed 
a record $74,000 budget for 1955, 
elected diocesan officers and heard 
that communicants had increased 
some 500 in the last year and that 
the number of clergy had doubled 
in the last five years. 

Bishop M. George Henry warned 
his people that “‘We should be careful 
that in striving against Communism 
we do not find ourselves destroying 
the very freedom we think we are 
saving.” 

Then Bishop C. Alfred Cole of 
Upper South Carolina, guest speaker 
at the convention banquet, called on 
Christian people to “return to the 
ancient practice of tithing.” 


Wyoming: 
... confirmed a record 614 candi- 
dates in 1953, its bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
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James W. Hunter, reported that he 
hoped the missionary district could 
become an aided diocese by 1958. 
Delegates meeting at St. Alban’s 
Church, Worland, May 4-6, admitted 
two parishes and a mission. 
Convocation guest speaker was 
Bishop Richard S. M. Emrich of 
Michigan who spoke on “Life Ever- 
lasting.” He told the group: ‘“Con- 
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HE Ascension (as recorded in 

the first chapter of Acts) is 
felt by many to be a difficulty. We 
may find it hard to believe that 
Our Lord rose up into the air and 
disappeared from sight. But why 
do we find this statement of 
Scripture about Christ so diffi- 
cult? Fundamentally because our 
assumptions about 
matter are governed, 
quite unconsciously, 
by what 19th cen- 
tury science taught 
about the physical 
world. 

Now there may be 
quite good and solid 
reasons for rejecting 
belief in the ascent 
of our Lord’s body, 
as recorded in the 
Bible; though I must 
confess myself that, ~ 
if there are such rea- 
sons, I do not know 
of them. But one thing I do 
know; that 19th century scienti- 
fic teaching about matter is most 
certainly not a good reason, if 
only because a good deal of that 
teaching has been thrown over- 
board by 20th century science. 

Once we break away from the 
tyranny of science; once we be- 
gin to challenge the totalitarian 
claims of science, i.e., its claim to 
say the last word, not only about 
matter, but also about mind, we 
shall begin to realize and appre- 
ciate the arrogant absurdity of 
the idea that the prejudices of 
Victorian scientists should be the 
deciding factor in what we are to 
believe a hundred years later. 
Really! It is comic opera. One 
hundred years ago a number of 
nice gentlemen, who mistook a 
considerable number of fancies 
for facts, took it upon themselves 
to say what could not happen, e.g., 
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ditions on earth can never satisfy 
the soul. There will always be death, 
uncertainty and struggle in this life. 
Belief in an afterworld gives mean- 
ing to this world, because what we 
do in this world has eternal signifi- 
cance. The people who have torn 
down the significance of this world 
and made it gray are those who be- 
gan by denying heaven.” 
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D. R. DAVIES 


Science and The Ascension 


miracles. They said that all ma- 
terial bodies were governed by 
necessity. A contemporary scien- 
tist, Max Planck, with fewer 
prejudices than Prof. T. H. Hux- 
ley and Prof. Haeckel, now says 
that that statement is not true, 
that atoms sometimes behave in 
a manner that cannot be calcu- 
lated or foretold. 
Nuclear physics, 
which is really a 20th 
century discovery, 
has shown that we 
are only on the 
threshold of the 
study and under- 
standing of material 
forces and bodies. 
And nuclear physics 
—the study of atoms 
—knows a lot more 
about matter than 
19th century physics 
and chemistry. It is, 
therefore, merely 
silly and stupid to take the line of 
saying that the ill-founded beliefs 
of the scientists of a hundred 
years ago—proved to be ill- 
founded by subsequent discover- 
ies—should dictate our beliefs 
today. If I’ve got to choose be- 
tween Prof. Haeckel and St. Luke, 
the author of The Acts of the 
Apostles, give me St. Luke every 
time. 

This consideration does not, of 
course, dispose of the difficulties 
of the Ascension, but it does dis- 
pose of the difficulties occasioned 
by the prejudices of gentlemen 
who knew a lot less about matter 
than they imagined they did. And 
in any case, the Risen body of our 
Lord, which transcended death, 
would surely find Ascension less 
of a problem. Spiritualized mat- 
ter creates its own laws of grav- 
ity. I, for one, stick to the story 
in Acts. 
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DIOCESAN 


Awards Presented to Laity 


For ‘Outstanding Service’ 


Clergy, laymen and women were 
honored in two New York dioceses 
by their bishops for outstanding 
service in the past year. 

During the Long Island convention 
(ECnews, June 13), Bishop James P. 
DeWolfe presented the Distinguished 
Service Cross of the diocese to the 
Rev. Montraville E. Spatches, St. 
James’ Mission, Jamaica, Queens, 
who celebrated his 50th anniversary 
as a priest last year. 

Others who received this award 
are Joseph A. Patrick, attorney, 
Westbury, chairman of the United 
Builders for Christ champaign; Dr. 
Adele Streeseman, attending psychi- 
atrist, St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn; 
Dr. Merrill N. Foote, surgeon, St. 
John’s Hospital; Mrs. Alice Paulding 
Pope of the diocesan Altar Guild and 
widow of the late rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Westbury, 
and Mrs. Helen Raynor Hannah, 
Riverhead, president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Province II. (See cut) 

Meanwhile, during the 14th annual 
Corporate Communion for men and 
boys in Buffalo, Bishop Lauriston L. 
Scaife of Western New York pre- 
sented the Bishop’s Cross to Scott 
Osgood, prominent business man who 
has been elected to the vestry of 
Grace Church, Buffalo, for the past 
24 years, 15 of which he has served 
as warden. He has been active in 
diocesan as well as community affairs, 

Because of the untimely death of 
George Allman Orr, Sr., Bishop 
Scaife also presented a posthumous 
award of the Bishop’s Cross to his 
two sons, George, Jr., and William, 
in honor of their father. 

The late Mr. Orr was, as a boy, a 
member of Grace Church’s choir, 
and later vestryman at two other 
churches in the diocese at Niagara 
Falls and Lewistown. 


Arson Suspected 


For more than 23 years the phys- 
ical properties of St. Thomas’ Church 
in Hollywood, Calif., remained in 
status quo—church, parish hall and 
rectory. Then, last Fall, at a special 
parish meeting it was decided the 
plant needed overhauling. A parish- 
ioner drew up plans, the cost was 
estimated at $25,000 and, in April, 
a drive was launched. 

Then fate took a hand. Around 
the middle of May a mysterious fire 
broke out in the parish house and 
before it was brought under control, 
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more than $10,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. 

Arson investigators launched an 
immediate inquiry to determine the 
cause of the fire which apparently 
was of incendiary origin, and which 
was the climax of a series of acts 
of vandalism which have caused dam- 
age to the church buildings from 
time to time over the past two years. 
The Rev. George Barnes, rector of 
St. Thomas’, believes these acts are 
reprisals for his frequent denunci- 
ation of subversive activities. 

The blaze, which required five fire 
companies to control, destroyed two 
altars, 65 sets of choir vestments, 
two pianos and other items of furni- 
ture in two Sunday School rooms and 
kitchen. 

In spite of the new problems pre- 
sented, St. Thomas’ building program 
will go on, Fr. Barnes said. 


Providing Protection 

What was once a dream of the late 
Henry Ford and his wife came true 
when St. Martha’s Church was con- 
secrated in Detroit. 

For several years before they died, 
the Fords had wondered how they 
might provide suitable and perpetual 
protection to the small cemetery 
where many of their relatives lay. 

One million dollars, plus the prop- 
erty, was Mrs. Ford’s original gift 
to the Diocese of Michigan for the 
building of St. Martha’s and other 
structures, including parish house, 
rectory, sexton’s residence and a 
common garage. The result was a 
combination of church and parish 
graveyard identical with the ancient 


Festive occasion: Bishop DeWolfe and recipients of awards 


traditional pattern found in English | 
and early American parishes. 

The original property gift was; 
about eight and a half acres but: 
later additional gifts of land from 
the Ford Motor Company have en- 
larged it to about 22 acres. 

Bishop Richard S. Emrich of Mich- - 
igan, consecrated the church May 26, . 
with Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- : 
ton on hand as guest preacher. 


Record Giving 


In an exceptionally moving service ! 
which dramatizes the giving of the: 
children of the Church, massed chor- - 
isters processed into the nave of | 
Grace Cathedral in San Francisco, to 
give witness to their Lenten offering © 
of -$7,288.57. 

This sum is the largest Lenten 
Mite Box missionary giving recorded — 
in the Diocese of California in the 
last ten years and at the time of 
presentation, not all the parishes 
had “reported in.” 

As the carillon bells of the cathe- 
dral chimed for the start of the 
service, vested children waited out- 
side, strung around the block in lines, 
said one spectator, “like angels wait- 
ing to move into the temple of God.” 

A thousand choristers, candle bear- 
ers, crucifers and Church School 
banner-bearers stepped into the great 
cathedral, filled the entire nave and 
crowded into pews of adults, who. 
had come to witness this great in- 
gathering service. | 

The Rt. Rev. Karl M. Block, bishop 
of California, accepted the offering, 
remarking that the children “had 
kept a good Lent.” 
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LAYMEN 


Famed Organist-Com poser 
Retiring After 54 Years 


As one of the most prolific Ameri- 
can composers, especially of Church 
music, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews 
has enriched the musical life of Phila- 
delphia for 54 years. 

At 75, Dr. Matthews is retiring as 
organist, teacher and conductor, and 
moving to Madison, Conn., where, 
with his typical quiet efficiency, he 
says he’ll “paint, tend a garden, and, 
of course, go on composing.” 

His compositions are now so num- 
erous that he has not only lost count, 
but could hear some and not recognize 
them as his own. 

They number about 500. Some of 
his religious cantatas have made him 
a world figure and have remained 
best-sellers for years. One of the 
most frequently sung of his works is 
“Story of Christmas,’ composed 
about 30 years ago. 

Last Good Friday, when he pro- 
duced a new Lenten cantata, “‘Geth- 
-semane to Golgatha” at St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church, it didn’t need a 
premiere to get a wide hearing. Four- 
teen other Philadelphia area Church 
choirs and several hundred around 
the country had also ordered it for 
Good Friday services, based on the 
composer’s reputation. 

The son of a prominent English 
organist and conductor, Dr. Matthews 
came to Philadelphia from England 
in 1899 at the age of 19. He has been 
organist for 16 years at the “‘cross- 
roads” Church of St. Stephen in cen- 
tral Philadelphia, and for 20 years 
previously directed a famed choir at 
St. Luke and the Epiphany. 

One of his greatest achievements 
was the founding in 1921 of the 
Choral Arts Society of Philadelphia, 
which for the first time massed 
trained choral and solo voices. Be- 
sides ranking as one of the finest 
vocal groups in the country, it 
brought Dr. Matthews warm personal 
as well as high professional regard 
because of his infectious spirit and 
modest sincerity. The society became 
inactive after flourishing for about 
15 years. 

In the 1920’s he became director 
of undergraduate music at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He led a 
move to spread music appreciation 
on the campus and soon had singing 
and instrumental groups built up 
from mere handfuls to nearly 1,500 
student participants. 

At Philadelphia’s Clarke Conserva- 
tory, where he has been educational 
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director and head of the organ and 
theory departments, two other Epis- 
copal Church organists have been 
named to replace him next fall. 

They are Dr. William Timmings, 
organist at St. Paul’s, Elkins Park, 
who has also published over 100 com- 
positions, and Wesley Day, organist- 
choirmaster at St. Mark’s in the cen- 
tral city. 

Day founded the Schola Cantorum 
at Nashotah House, Wis., which made 
the first recordings of plainchant in 
English in the U. S. 


COVER STORY 


Cecil B. DeMille, dean of movie- 
makers, read the lesson from the new 
lectern he and Mrs. DeMille presented 
to the new 50th anniversary Church 
of St. Stephen’s, Hollywood, at dedi- 
cation services late in May which cul- 
minated the parish’s “Golden Anni- 
versary Week.” 

Mr. DeMille, who presented the lec- 
tern in memory of his father and 
mother, also gave the new pulpit to 
the church in memory of his secre- 
tary for more than 20 years, the late 
Miss Gladys Rosson. Mr. DeMille’s 
father was a lay reader in the Church 
and was studying for Holy Orders at 
the time of his death. 

Earlier in the week, Secretary of 
the Navy Charles S. Thomas had 
called on the 2,417,464 Episcopalians 
in the country for ‘‘active and aggres- 
sive” support of the nation’s spiritual 
values. 

“Tf they alone would work as con- 
structively and aggressively to pro- 


Dr. Matthews: Says farewell to work but not to composing 


mote Christianity as the Communists 
in the United States work to under- 
mine our government we would be 
able to dispose of the threat of World 
Communism,” he told the more than 
500 dinner guests gathered to honor 
St. Stephen’s and its rector, the Rev. 
Charles Howard Perry. 


Dream Comes True 


Allen Jackson was born in Wilm- 
ington, N. C., lived there and died 
there. His father died when he was 
quite young but from his mother he 
learned early the meaning of Chris- 
tian discipleship. His formal educa- 
tion was meagre but he devoted his 
spare time to studying the Bible, 
Shakespeare and history. 

For many years, Mr. Jackson was 
a cobbler by trade, operating a boot 
and shoe establishment. Then he 
branched out into business, the Met- 
ropolitan Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. His real job, however, was as a 
steward of the Master. 

By simple living, hard work and 
personal sacrifice, he was able to 
leave his parish, St. Mark’s (the Rev. 
Edwin E. Kirton, rector), a $50,000 
legacy, $30,000 to go towards build- 
ing a parish house for the Christian 
education of youth—his most 
cherished dream. 

Late this spring, Bishop Thomas H. 
Wright of East Carolina, dedicated 
the parish house, named Jackson Hall, 
in his memory. 

This consecrated Negro layman was 
a devout Churchman, active in parish 
life, serving as senior warden, vestry- 
man, lay reader and delegate to dio- 
cesan conventions. 
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RADIO-TV 


Believer-Skeptic Sermons 
Take to Airwaves in N. Y. 


The Church’s concern with such 
social and political issues as alleged 
Communist leanings among its clergy, 
segregation, pacifism, and the role 
that should be extended to Iron Cur- 
tain conformists who are delegates to 
the coming Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches are get- 
ting a thorough airing from 1:30 to 
2 p.m., June 6 to Aug. 15. 

New York’s Station WABC will 
broadcast the series in the form of 
dialogue sermons between Dean 
James A. Pike of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, cast as “believer,” 
and the Rev. John Pyle, chaplain for 
college work in the Diocese of New 
York, as “skeptic.” The program, 
titled ‘Question for Today,” is spon- 
sored by NCC’s Broadcasting and 
Film Commission. 

The sermons, first introduced at 
the New York cathedral, with Dean 
Pike and Chaplain John M. Krumm of 
Columbia University occupying op- 
posing pulpits, are replacing ‘“‘Nation- 
al Vespers,” heard for many years 
over WABC. It is planned to publish 
the dialogues in book form. 


Radio Pulpiteer 


The Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, is filling 
the “National Radio Pulpit” for 10 
weeks this summer. 

He is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “The World We Live in and 
the God We Worship.” 

Music for the broadcast is being 
provided by members of the Chorus 
Pro Musica, conducted by Alfred 
Nash Patterson. 


GLER GY 


Bishop Huang Writes Book 
On Imprisonment by Reds 


Church services held in Shanghai, 
Canton and other large centers in 
Communist China are only a “propa- 
ganda showcase,” according to the 
Rt. Rev. Quentin K. Y. Huang, Bishop 
of Yun-Kwei, now living in self-im- 
posed exile in the U. S. 

The bishop, who made a 700 mile 
escape to Burma rather than become 
the “Red Pope” of Southwest China, 
was guest of honor at an autograph 
tea in New York, sponsored by the 
China Society of America to mark the 
publication of his book, Now I Can 
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“TI believe... Why?” . 
Tell, by the Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
The book recounts his experiences 
during a 76-day imprisonment by the 
Communists before his escape. He 
waited two years before writing the 
book because of possible danger to 
friends left behind, most of whom he 
feels are now dead or have been 
“brainwashed.” 

At a special press luncheon held 
by the American Church Union, 
Bishop Huang revealed that word had 
reached him of a secret decree issued 
from Peiping in 1953, forbidding re- 
ligious instruction to young people. 


Keeping Busy 

From street cleaning to a UN fes- 
tival, New York clergy have been 
making news in divers roles. 

In East Harlem, the Rev. Peter A. 
Marks, rector of the Church of St. 
Edward the Martyr, chose an early 
May evening to marshal 50 families 
in a “clean sweep” of a portion of 
East 109th Street, using brooms bor- 
rowed from the Department of Sani- 
tation and carrying home-made signs 
reading “Keep It Clean” and “No 
More Vermin.” Their object, in the 
words of Fr. Marks: “to employ some 
Christian social action” in tackling 
housing problems. 

Also in Harlem, the Rev. Shelton H. 
Bishop, rector of the Church’s largest 
Negro parish—St. Philip’s—looked 
beyond the confines of Manhattan to 
lend help and counsel to a vital project 
affecting an overseas area—the for- 
mation of an American Committee 
for the All-India Federation of Na- 
tional Churches. Named vice-chair- 
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.. Dean Pike and Mr. Pyle discuss things 


man of the Committee, he joined 
forces with the Rev. 
Rouner, pastor of Cadman Memorial . 


Congregational Church in Brooklyn, | 


chairman, and Marguerite Modak, | 


general secretary, at a meeting called | 
by the Rev. R. S. Modak, of Bombay, | 
president of the All-India Federation. | 

Paramount among the Committee’s ’ 


aims is the establishment of direct 


contacts between the churches of | 


India and America “for mutual un- 


derstanding, fellowship and coopera- | 


tion.” 


Farther downtown, the Rev. Dr. | 
Arthur L. Kinsolving, who, as chair- | 
man of the National Committee of | 


NCC’s University Christian Mission, 
has had a finger on the stewardship 
pulse of 83,000 students on 23 cam- 
puses during the past year, saw his 
church, St. James’, Madison Avenue 
at 71st Street, pay tribute to the 
United Nations at a “Gala UN Eve- 
ning” during its annual Spring fes- 
tival. 

Included in the colorful program 
was an address by Renzo Sawada, per- 
manent Japanese observer to the 
UN; a showing of a UNESCO film, 
World Without End, and an interna- 
tional fashion show, headed by Six | 
women of the parish in foreign cos- | 
tumes. 

The church, which has been pro- | 
moting the UN through the use of 
UN rather than U. S. stamps on its | 


parish mailings, solicited donations | 


to send school supplies to South Ko- 
rean children as part of its two-day 
festival. 


Arthur <A, | 
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WOMEN 


Seabury Press Official 
Was Former WAVE Officer 


Miss Casey Geddes Miller, former 
assistant director of publications for 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., is now 
associated with Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn., as production manager 
for curriculum materials. 

Her work includes supervising the 
design, copy editing, typesetting, 
printing and binding of the many 
books and pamphlets that are being 
prepared by National Council’s De- 
partment of Christian Education for 
the new curriculum. 

Since coming to Seabury Press 
May 3, Miss Miller has completed the 
initial work on the manuscript for 
the Fourth Grade reader and it will 
be in the hands of the printer shortly. 
She is working. on the manuscripts 
for two of the three First Grade 
readers. 

Miss Miller attended St. Margaret’s 
School in Waterbury, Conn., and is a 
graduate of Smith College. She has 
had extensive and varied experience 
in the publishing field. For a number 
of years she edited textbooks for D. 
Appleton-Century in New York, a po- 
sition she left to join the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. She was assigned to special 
duties under the direction of the 
Chief of Naval Operations in Wash- 
ington and held the rank of lieuten- 
ant. 

While at Colonial Williamsburg, 
Miss Miller handled the production of 
publications, from editing and design 
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to finished book. She was responsible 
for the production of materials that 
won for Williamsburg the Printing 
for Commerce Award in 1950 and 
again in 1952. 

Miss Miller is a member of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


The Dean’s Lady 


A heavy tome on Hebrew history 
lies half-open beside a partially read 
copy of Ogden Nash’s collected verses, 
and while the mistress of the house 
is in the kitchen putting the tea kettle 
on, the guests can amuse themselves 
at the piano, listen to semi-classical 
music from the record player or beat 
out arhythm on a snare drum. 

The drum belongs to young David, 
10-year-old son of Dean and Mrs. 
Sherman Johnson, formerly of Mas- 
sachusetts and Episcopal Theological 
seminary, now at the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in the university 
town of Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Johnson is a complement to the 
dean, all the undergraduates are 
anxious to tell you. She and the dean 
have been at CDSP just long enough 
to graduate the first class under him. 

“T like living in the western part 
of America,’ said Mrs. Johnson, 
whose travels around the world have 
been recorded personally by herself 
on 16 mm. color movie films, which 
she enjoys sharing with her friends. 

“T can take movies,” she grins, 
“because it is so easy. Just push the 
button and you have your picture. 
My husband takes care of the more 
difficult film-slides and color stills.” 

The dean’s lady especially enjoys 
the academic atmosphere of Berkeley, 
home of the University of California, 
one of the largest universities in the 
world. 

Spurns Typewriter 

A graduate of the University of 
Chicago, Mrs. Johnson recently com- 
pleted, with Dean Johnson, a short 
article on “Ecclesiastes” which will 
soon be published. Her interest in 
books, and as an accepted authority, 
has provided her opportunities to re- 
view many books for religious publi- 
cations. 

“T do not use a typewriter,” she 
confided. “I write all my reviews in 
long hand, taking my own time about 
it, and carefully crossing out words 
when my thoughts change.” 

The Johnsons live about two miles 
from the divinity school in a home of 
duo-English architecture, a show- 
piece in the community. The older 
part of the residence is of English 
Tudor design. This Tudor wing was 
formerly the home of the English 
government exhibit in the 1915 Pan 


American Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco. 
Every Monday evening is ‘Wives 


Night” at CDSP, a program in which ~ 


Mrs. Johnson participates fully. Be- 
fore games and social talk, the wives 
are addressed by members of the fac- 
ulty on subjects their husbands are 
currently studying. 

“T love people, love to meet them 
and talk and enjoy company,” Mrs. 
Johnson said, and she proves it by 
putting newcomers at ease in almost 
the first few minutes. 

“You’d think a dean’s wife would 
be stuffy,’ said one seminarian, “but 
not Mrs. Johnson. Although she 
teaches Old Testament and Hebrew 
in the seminary, she is as informal 
and gracious as... well, an old shoe!”’, 
he quipped. 

Students taking her course said, 
“she has put life into the study of 
the Old Testament, and Hebrew is no 
longer just a dead, dry language.” 

Always modest, Mrs. Johnson says 
she is a much better reader of lan- 
guages than a speaker. 

You would think that teaching two 
seminary classes, attending the 
weekly “Wives Nights,” accompany- 
ing the dean on his many engage- 
ments to all parts of California, writ- 
ing articles and book reviews and 
managing the large Woodmont home 
—all so successfully—would be 
enough accomplishments for one 
woman. 

Mrs. Johnson, however, is working 
towards a Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Mrs. Johnson 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS __ 


Canterbury Convocation 


Denounces Hydrogen Bomb 


Encouragement of “visible unity” 
and a denunciation of the hydrogen 
bomb have come from the Church’s 
highest prelate. 

Addressing the annual rally of the 
Church Missionary Society, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, declared: 

“Inter-communication is the first 
requirement of Christian love. For 
divided Christians not to allow them- 
selves to pray together, in the name 
of Christ, is not merely an offense 
against one another, it is a blasphemy 
against Christ.” 

“It is significant,’ the archbishop 
pointed out, “that all who come into 
the circle of ecumenical fellowship, 
even reluctantly, whether in a parish 
or in the councils of churches, find 
liberation and an enlarged vision of 
Christ’s purpose and an increased 
sense of His presence with the Church 
—even if at the same time the closer 
view of the dividing barriers causes 
a deeper sense of frustration.” 

Setting his sights on the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, scheduled to be held in 
August in Evanston, IIl., the arch- 
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Flanking the Rt. Rev. William J. Gordon, Bishop of Alaska, and Chaplain 


bishop cited that body as an example 
of “the visible unity in Christ dis- 
played among a great number of 
churches,” and added, “let us not 
minimize the significance of that 
unity, rudimentary though it is.” 

The archbishop also joined other 
Anglican bishops in the upper house 
of the Convocation of Canterbury in 
approving an official motion denounc- 
ing the hydrogen bomb as “‘a grievous 
enlargement of the evils inherent in 
all war and a threat to the basic obli- 
gations of humanity and civilization” 
and urging statesmen to seek an 
agreement to limit, reduce and con- 
trol armaments in order to “remove 
immediate threats of war and encour- 
age the return of mutual confidence.” 

The archbishop labeled the bomb 
“an extraordinary example of what 
human sin can do.” 

Another announcement from Lon- 
don heralded the completion of a $2,- 
800,000 worldwide fund drive for the 
repair of Westminster Abbey, 
launched a year ago by Prime Minis- 
ter Sir Winston Churchill. 

To mark the occasion a thousand 
balloons were released bearing ‘“‘thank 
you” messages to the press and radio 
of the English-speaking world. 


(Major) Howard B. Scholten, presenting clergyman, at confirmation at Elm- 
endorf Air Force Base near Anchorage are (front row, l. to r.) Miss Pearl J. 
Shooter, N. C.; S/Sgt. John Esada, N. Y. C.; Stephen Nelson, Calif.; Mrs. 
Miller White, D. C.; A/2C Richard Murphy and Mrs. Murphy, Vt.; (second 
row, l. to r.) Lt. Col. Arthur L. Nelson, Calif.; Mrs. Louise La Vie, Colo.; 
Mrs. Karl Kerstein, Poland; CWO Karl Kerstein, IU.; Lt. Murray Mitchell 
N. Y., and Miss Beverly Krull, Alaska. Maj. Scholten is from California. 
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‘Builders’ for Christ 


The “visible unity” extolled by the | 
Archbishop of Canterbury has found . 
expression in Paris, where a non- . 
Roman community has formed a spon- | 
soring committee to help American | 


Roman Catholics in the French capi- 
tal build a parish church. 


Harry Hill, junior warden, and 
Horton Kennedy, assistant treasurer ~ 
of the American Pro-Cathedral of the | 


Holy Trinity head the committee, 


which includes among its members | 


the Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, 


cathedral dean. The cathedral’s loose | 
offering of May 16 was scheduled to | 


be given to the project. The church 
is to be called St. Francis of Assisi. 


The cathedral also was the scene . 
recently of a concert given for the. 


benefit of Russian Orthodox Monas- 
teries in the Holy Land. 


On the Right Track 


All bishops, at some time or an- 
other, like to let off steam, particu- 
larly if it comes from a locomotive 
boiler and if they are behind the 
throttle. 


Such was the case recently in Costa 


Rica when the Rt. Rev. R. Heber 


Gooden, Bishop of the Panama Canal . 


Zone, on a trip to outlying missions 
in his jurisdiction, took the controls 
of a Costa Rican Northern Railway 
locomotive. Permission for this un- 
ecclesiastical operation was granted 
by the railway’s general manager, a 
friend and fellow Churchman. 

Writing to Bishop Jonathan B. 
Bentley, Engineer Gooden reported: 

“Thus a boyhood dream was finally 
realized and I am now a modern Casey 
Jones, though still alive. In fact, I 
didn’t even so much as kill a chicken, 
though I sure scared a few mules on 
the right of way.” 


Ireland to Bury Ashes 
Ireland, which has no cremato- 

riums, may get a few if an amend- 

ment to the Book of Common Prayer 


passed by the Anglican Church there 


has any far reaching effect. 
Despite opposition led largely by 
Archdeacon Cecil Ross Kitching of 


Kilkenny, the Church’s General Synod | 
passed a bill allowing for burial of | 


ashes in case of cremation. 

The archdeacon labeled the action 
“contrary to the teaching of Chris- 
tianity,” stating that if people came 
to believe the body could be destroyed 


by cremation, hope for resurrection | 


of the body would be diminished. 
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“Take Thou Authority .. .’: After diploma, ordination 


ENTERING A DEDICATED LIFE 


EVER before in the history of 
publications serving the Epis- 
-copal Church has a magazine printed 
all (or nearly all) of the photographs 
of men graduating from seminaries. 
This year, the class of 1954 totals 
just over 300 in the 12 seminaries. 
ECnews has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing photos of 278 of the graduates, 
and wishes that pictures of all the 
men had been available. 
®& On the next 10 pages the 278 
photos are laid out by schools, the 
highest number in each group being 
attached to the man in his class at 
the top of the list alphabetically. It 
is assumed that readers will under- 
stand that the block giving the sem- 
inary name indicates that the mem- 
bers of that school’s graduating class 
follow to the right. 

The seminaries—with some names 
in the blocks shortened to familiar 
terms—are listed in the following 
order, according to year of founding: 
General Theological Seminary, New 


York City; Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, Alexandria, Va.; Bexley Hall, 
the Divinity School of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio; Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wis.; Berkeley Di- 
vinity School, New Haven, Conn.; 
Philadelphia Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, IIl.; 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; School of Theology of 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.; Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Berkeley, Calif.; Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, Austin, Texas; Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kentucky. 

& Among graduates “missing” in 
the photo section are the following, 
whose pictures were not available, 
according to the deans’ offices at the 
seminaries: 

GENERAL: Meredith M. Calvert, 
New York City, curate at St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, N. Y. C.; Richard A. Kirby, 
Omaha, Neb., not assigned at time 


of publication; Edward D. Leche, 
Seattle, Wash., curate, St. Mary’s, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
VIRGINIA: Perry C. Burton, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Courtney L. Car- 
penter, Louisville, Ky.; Frank Q. 
Cayce, Hopkinsville, Ky.; Cladius 
Miller, III, Greensboro, N. C.; Alfred 
R. Shands, II, Wilmington, Del. 
BERKELEY: David W. Arnold, 
White Plains, N. Y., to St. Peter’s 
Church, Stone Ridge, N. Y.; John C. 
Kimball, New London, Conn.; James 
Y. Perry, Jr., Zirconia, N. C.; Frank- 
lin K. Robinson, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; the Rev. William T. Walker, 
Old Lyme, Conn., to St. Anne’s 
Church, Old Lyme. 
SEABURY-WESTERN: George Detor, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignment not 
known; James A. Howell, Joliet, Ill., 
curate, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
James D. Hubbs, Geneva, N. Y., So- 
ciety of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston; Joseph E. Mazza, Naperville, 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Ill., curate, Christ Church, Wau- 
kegan; John G. Shaeffer, Seattle, 
curate, Christ Church, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Elliott L. Sorge, Michigan 
City, Ind., to Oakes, North Dakota. 

As if to throw light on some of 
today’s issues, a layman, Dr. John 
Hamilton Hallowell, professor of 
political science at Duke University, 
admonished those at commencement 
exercises at the oldest Episcopal 
seminary in the nation, General Theo- 
logical, that: ‘““Never were the times 
more propitious for the proclamation 
of the Christian gospel of salvation, 
never was that gospel more obviously 
relevant to the needs of mankind. 
It cannot vie with the secular philos- 
ophies in providing easy answers to 
the world’s problems. It provides no 
short cuts to economic prosperity, 
social stability, or political order. It 
does not lessen the need to study our 
political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions and to institute reforms which 
may improve our political and eco- 
nomic structure. 


t 


“But it does give us a perspective 
and provide us with principles in 
terms of which we may accomplish 
these tasks better than we would 
without them. It provides us with a 
realistic understanding of man which 
neither underrates man’s motives nor 
underestimates his potentialities. And 
as a consequence it saves us from 
oscillating between optimism and 
hopeless despair. 

“Moreover, Christianity enables us 
to place our political, social, and eco- 
nomic aspirations in proper perspec- 
tive, subordinating them to an aspira- 
tion which should include but 
transcend them. For no political, so- 
cial or economic system is an end in 
itself; all are but means to a more 
ultimate end, and they are good only 
to the extent that they assist indi- 
viduals to realize their potentialities 
as human beings who belong ulti- 
mately to God. Some social systems 
are better than others, but none is 
perfect and none is final. For this 
reason the Christian will find himself 


EE 


in any and every political system 
the position both of critic and a 
leaven... 
“There is a sense in which the | 
crisis of our times might be called a . 
cultural crisis since the _ political, 
social, and economic problems with © 
which we are confronted stem from > 
the repudiation within our culture of | 
the Christian understanding of life. 
Only Christianity can restore that — 
organic unity between the various — 
aspects of our life that it now lacks.” ' 


GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Class of ’54 


289-Don S. Amusser2 
Washington, D.C.; ti 
Calvary Ch., Cinti, © 


288-Donald W. Beers, 
Newark, N. J.; 
assignment unknown 


283-Frank N. Cohoor 
Okla. City; to Christ} 
Ch., El Reno, Okla. 


284-James Carey, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; to St. 
Peter's, Baltimore 


ee é ee 

285-D. W. Blackwell, 
Denton, Tex.; 

assignment unknown 


286-Andrew S. Berry, 
Lawrence, Kans.; to 
Univ. of Kansas 


287-G. P. M. Belshaw, 
Cambridge, Mass., 
Missionary, Honolulu 


277-Ray L. Donahue, , 
Albany, N.Y.; 
assignment unknown # 


278-R. B. Doing, Jr., 
Garden City, N. Y.; 
Trinity, Roslyn, N. Y. 


279-Jos. A. DiRaddo, 
Camden, N. J.; Grace 
Church, Linden, N. J. 


280-P. Deckenbach, 
Belleville, N. J.; to 
Grace Church, Newark 


281-E. E. Crommett, 
Falmouth, Maine, to 
Hallowell, Maine 


282-H. C. Coke, III, 
Dallas, Tex.; to 
Diocese of Dallas 


273-J. E. Griffis, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; to St. 
David’s, Baltimore 


275-John Frederick’ : 
Washington, Conn.; 
to Cheshire, Conn. 


ie ade ies M. Hale, 
oston, Mass.; Christ Princeton, N. Jj.; St. 
Ch. Cathedral, Spfid. James’, Brwstif Wash. 
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274-James L. Gill, 
Newark; to St. Mat- 
thews, Paramus, N. J. 


276-Thomas Fleener, 
Dallas, Tex.; St. 
Peter’s, Dallas, Tex. 
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271-W. P. Haugaard, | 


270-R. S. Hayden, Bar 269-J. P. Jordan, Oak- 
Harbor, Me.; Incarna- mont, Pa.; churches 
tion Chapel, N. Y. C. in Barnesboro, Patton 


: é 

-264-D. R. McQueen, 263-J. A. Messinger, 
Bellerose, L. I.; St. Westchester, N. Y.; 
Martin’s, Providence Trinity Ch., Ft. Worth 


a 


258-Paui E. Parker, 257-Kent H. Pinneo, 
Meadville, Pa.; St. Des Moines, lowa; 
John’s, S. Salem, N. Y. Trinity, Emmetsburg 


252-P. Samuel, India, 251-J. W. G. Schaefer, 
Syrian Orthodox Ch., Cincinnati; Redeemer, 
f'rth’r study at N.Y.U. Chestnut Hills, Mass. 


-Lathrop P. Utley, 245-T. Vanderslice, 
eave Nee Giace. Glencoe, IIl.; St. John 


Church, Orange, N. J. Evang., Flossmoor, Ill. 
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268-C. Lambelet, to 
Christ Ch. & Rutgers, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


. 
262-James P. Morton, 
N. Y. C.; to Grace 
Ch., Jersey City, N. J. 


256-D. G. Pritchara, 
Washington, D. C.; St. 
Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 


250-L. E. Schwindt, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
net yet appointed 


244-R. A. Wakefield, 
phen’s, McKeespt, Pa. 
Pittsburgh; St. Ste- 


267-John H. Lembcke, 
Jr., Springfield, Mo.; 
not yet appointed 


& 


261-Henry ‘ Myers, 
Sewanee, Tennessee; 
not yet appointed 


255-Wm. H. Ralston, 
Middleboro, Ky.; tu- 
tor at Gen. Seminary 


249-H. F. Shaffer, 
Washington, D. C.; St. 
Mary’s, Sparta, N. J. 


243-G. F. Wharton, 
ill, Thibodaux, La.; 
net yet appointed 


Natick, Mass.; St. 
Peter's, N. Y. C. 


260-C. G. Newbery, 
Newark, N. j.; Christ 
Ch., P’ughk’psie, N. Y. 


248-J. C. Smith, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; St. 
Anne’s Ch., Brooklyn 


242-Wm. D. White, 
Baltimore; St. John’s, 
Shady Side, Maryland 


266-Wray E. MacKay, 


254-Robt. W. Renouf, 
Youngstown, N. Y.; St. 
Simon’s Ch., Buffalo 


265-R. H. McGinn 
Seattle, Wash.; ti 
John’s Ch., Kirklar 


Jenkinsville, S. C. 
not yet appointed 


253-Donald L. Rogz 
Charleston, W. Va) 
All Saints’, S. Chas 


247-Harold W. Steu 
Seattle, Wash.; 
not yet appointed) 


241-James C. Wilso 
La Jolla, Calif.; ta 
Cornell U. fellowsh: 
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259-Wm. F. O’Nea 


i" 


239—Chas. L. Wood, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; 
not yet appointed 


140-R. W. Wilson, 
New Orleans, La.; 
not yet appointed 


4-Jack M. Bennett, 
nston-Salem, N. C.; 
» Kannapolis, N. C. 


233-John W. Bishop, 
Kingston, N. Y.; 
Redeemer, Cincinnati 


227-Gordon B. Davis, 
Beaufort, N. C.; 
assignment unknown 


ae 
8-Peyton Craighill, 
Lothian, Md.; 
'deemer, Baltimore 


2-Floyd W. Finch, 
Arden, N. C.; 
ignment unknown 


SN 
221-John R. Frizzell, 
Charlottesville, Va.; 
assignment unknown 


215-William L. Hicks, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; 
assignment unknown 


}-Arch M. Hewitt, 
ntington, W. Va.; 
jtephen’s, Romney 
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VIRGINIA 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Class of ’54 


Savannah, Ga.; 


assignment unknown 


226-Charles Demere, 


Savannah, Ga.; 
assignment unknown 


220-Paul Hallett, 
Rochester, Minn.; 
assignment unknown 


214-Clyde L. Ireland, 
Columbia, S. C.; 
assignment unknown 


232-Holland B. Clark, 


237-S. P. Austill, 
Wellesley, Mass.; to 
Trinity, Melrose 


231-Thos. Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
assigned to Alaska 


225-J. C. Fenhagen, 
Baltimore, Md.; Holy 
Trinity, Baltimore 


219-R.L. Hammett, 
Garden City, N. Y.; 
assignment unknown 


213-Edward W. Jones, 


Toledo, Ohio; Grace 
Church, Sandusky 


235-Wm. Beckham, 
Columbia, S. C.; 


236-Harold E. Bates, 
College Station, Tex.; 
assignment unknown 


230-Eric D. Collie, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
assignment unknown 


224-P. W. Fleming, | 
Augusta, Ga.; St. 
Paul’s, Jesup, Ga. 


223-|. S. Flinn, 
Wilmington, Del.; 
assignment unknown 


218-Thad. W. Harris, 
N’‘wton Centre, Mass.; 
to Libby, Montana 


Stes ae 


211-Scott N. Jones, 
Salina, Kan.; study 
Uniy. of Chicago 
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212-Roger C. Jones, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
assignment unknown 


assignment unknown 


229-Ralph E. Cousins, 
Elberton, Ga.; 
assignment unknown 


217-Jos. A. Hayworth, 
High Point, N. C.; 
assignment unknown 


818 
209-George H. Laib, 
Louisville; to three 
Kentucky churches 


210-David R. King, 
Syosset, N. Y.; to two 
Michigan churches 


207-Wm. Lillycrop, 
Sarasota, Fla.; to 
West Palm Beach ch. 


208-Heath Light, 
Chatham, Va.; St. 
James’, Boydton, Va. 


ai 


201-B. Minturn, 
Florence, Kan.; 
assignment unknown 


# i 3s 
202-William R. Mill, 
Worcester, Mass.; All 
Saints’, Atlanta, Ga. 


203-Louis (on Melcher, 
Columbia, S. C.; 
assignment unknown 


204-Steve L. Mathis, 
Mobile, Ala.; study 
in Canterbury, Eng. 


195-Alwin Reiners, Jr., 
Arlington, Va.; 
assigned to Alaska 


196-Robert Pollard, 
Asheville, N. C.; to 
Western N. Carolina 


198-Albert A. Nelius, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
assignment unknown 


197-John C. Owens, 
Plymouth, N. C.; 
assignment unknown 


ff 
; 


189-F. E. Taylor, 
Roanoke, Va.; 
assignment unknown 


190-David C. Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
assignment unknown 


191-Donald Stauffer, 
B‘df’rd Village, N. Y.; 
St. Louis, Mo., church 


192-Benjamin Smith, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; to 
Mountain Brook, Ala. 


BEXLEY 
HALL 


Class of ’54 


184-George Zabriskie, 
Alexandria, Va.; to 
Groton School, Mass. 


185-Philip Zabriskie, 
Alexandria, Va.; to 
Amherst, Mass., ch. 


186-Herbert Willke, 
Houston, Texas; 
assignment unknown 
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206-Baldwin Lloyd, 
Norfolk, Va.; 
assignment unknown 


200-E. x Monick, 
St. Paul, Minn.; to 
Michigan church 


194-George Reynolds, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; 
assignment unknown 


188-John T. Walker, 
Ecorse, Mich.; St. 
Mary’s, Detroit 


182-Charles H. Berry, 


Jr., St. Paul, Minn.; 
to St. Paul's, Duluth 


ee 


Ss 


205-Paul R. Long, 
Alexandria, Va.; St. 
John’s, Marietta, Pa. 


199-John B. Morris, 
Brunswick, Ga.; to, | 
two S. C. churches 


193-John Shoemake, 
Towson, Md.; to Cor 
cord, N. H., school: 


187-James C. Welsh | 
Roanoke, Va.; 
assignment unknow! 


1 81 -John G. Carson 
Cincinnati, Ohio; tc 
Wash. Court House, | 
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30-Erwin S. Cooper, 179-C. E. Danner, Jr, 178-Robert M. Elder, ~ 177-John A. Greely, 176-F. R. Gutekunst, 175-Everett R. Hall, 


Gillett, Pa.; spec. l-yr. student; Hyde, Md.; to St. Troy, Ohio; chaplain Staten Island, N. Y.; Duluth, Minnesota; 
isignment unknown to Baltimore James’, Monkton, Md. Toledo State Hospital two N. Y. churches assignment unknown 


74-John C. Hughes, 173-M. H. Hummel, 172-Jos. N. Leo, Jr., 171-). MacNaughton, 170-R. D. Maholm, 169-James D. Marrs, 


Massillon, Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; to Saint Davids, Pa.; to Duluth, Minn.; two New Philadelphia, O.; Meckling, S. Dak.; 
ssignment unknown Delmar, Del., church Germantown church Minnesota churches assignment unknown assignment unknown 


NASHOTA 
HOUSE 


Class of ’54 


# 


58-H. Gene Norman, 167-R. D. Pitt, Jr., 166-Willard G. Prater, 165-John L. Rhymes, 163-L. W. Angwin, 
Waco, Tex.; to St. Richmond, Virginia; Forty Fort, Pa.; to Macon, Miss.; to Milford, Mich.; Ch. of 
Andrew’s, Houston assignment unknown two Penna. churches St. John’s, Leland Incarnation, Detroit 


62-W. E. Barksdale 161-D. E. Beauchamp 160-Benj. G. Collins 159-J. H. Davis, Sau 158-Jaha RS eawardare i 
) 2 ’ = , iS ao. ua -j. . = re ° ’ 157-H . 

Gilliam, W. Va.; to Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Shawano, Wis.; St. gus, Mass.; Ch. of Re- Beloit, Wis.; Trinity, Menokin term Bucs. 

Diocese of Nassau John’s, Butte, Mont. Clement’s, Phila., Pa. deemer, Ansted,W.Va. Mineral Point, Wis. at Belle Glade, Fla. 


tin ; 


153-James H. Hynek, 


56-William L. Gray, 155-George Greenway, 154-M., D. Herrick, 


y 152-H. C. HS 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; Waltham, Mass.; Holy Batavia, III.; to the Milwaukee; St. John’s, Pale pretties a hae = cane W. 
ssignment unknown Trin., Riy. Falls, Wis. Diocese of Dallas West Allis, Wis. Trinity Waupun, Wis. vebe's Spaficid itt 
rails 
20 
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BERKELEY 
DIVINITY 


SCHOOL 


Class of ’54 


50-Robt. L. Pierson, 149-Allan E. Smith, 148-Jas. B. Williams, 146-Ernest John Alt, 145-J. E. Annand, 
Milwaukee; assign- Providence, R. !.; Dallas, Tex.; to Denver; to St. Paul’s, Glendale, Cal.; Christ 
ment not yet known assignment unknown Diocese of Dallas Steamboat Spgs., Col. Ch., Westerly, R. I. 


44-Arthur A. Archer, 143-D. Belt, Rochest- 142-John L. Bogart, 141-Harold Ray Bott, 140-Harold R. Bronk, 139-R. L. Deragon, 


Detroit, Michigan; er, N. Y.; St. Mark’s Gardena, Calif.; All Shreveport, La.; Good Jr., Ridgefield, N. J.; N. Haven, Conn.; Chr. 
issignment unknown & St. John’s Rochester Saints’, San Diego Shepherd, Lake Chas. to Overbrook, Phila. Ch., Stratford, Conn. 


137-Wesley T. S. En- 136-W. D. Faughnan, 135-W. Fleener, Dal- 134-B. D. Granger, 133-Robert E. Henry, 


138-Eugene Charles : 
ixon, Houston, Tex.; gram, Roxbury, Mass.; Baltimore, Maryland; las, Tex.; St. Alban’s Corning, N. Y.; Jr., Los Angeles; 
ssignment unknown St. St’ph’n’s Ch., Lynn assignment unknown Mission, Hubbard assignment unknown assignment unknown 


$2-K. Higginbotham, 131-D. W. Hunger- 130-R. W. McBride, 129—Alan C. Merrill, 128-L. L. Mitchell 127-David B. Mulford 


‘Worcester, Mass.; ford, Hartford, Conn.; L. Island City, N. Y.; Massapequa, N. Y.; to of New York City; Burlington, N. J.; St. : 
isignment unknown St. Mary’s, Manchester assignment unknown Gr’ce Ch., Massapequa assignment unknown John’s, Yonkers, N. Y. 


4 g © 


O. Sargent, 122-R. A. Shackles, 121-Sherrili B. Smith, 


6-Donald B. Pierce, 125-Douglas F. Pimm, 124-Robert R. Rodie, 123-Thos. 


ll River, Mass.; Holy Bayside, N. Y.; All Jr., Kingston, N. Y.; West Hartford, Conn.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jr., Mystic, Conn.; St. 
tivity Kinsley, Kan. Saints’, Bayside, L. I. Holy Trinity, N. ¥. C. assignment unknown assignment unknown Paul’s, Holyoke, Mass. 
, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
DIVINITY 


SCHOOL 


Class of ’54 


119-Peter G. Taylor, 
Boston, Mass.; Trinity 
Ch., Southport, Conn. 


120-G. H. Stevens, Jr., 
Rochester, N. Y.; 
| not assigned 


112-K. Garrison, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; St. John’s 
Ch., Henderson, N. C. 


'114-Don F. Etherton, 
Baltimore, Md.; chap. 
; in Rockdale, Md. 


113-Ira L. Fetterhoff, 
Baltimore, Md.; 
assignment unknown 


106-Geo. B. Marshall, 
Boston, Mass.; Div. 
School, Philadelphia 


!108-J. L. Iredale, Wh. 
Plains, N. Y.; to St. 
, Mary’s, Ardmore, Pa. 


107-Stan. E. Johnson, 
Phila.; St. Martin-in- 
Fields, Chestnut Hill 


101-J. B. G. Roberts, 
Charleroi, Pa.; All 
Saints’, Aliquippa, Pa. 


! 102-E. P. Rementer, 
'Prospect Park, Pa.; St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia 


100-F. R. Sandifer, 
Dallas, Tex.; St. Mat- 
thew’s, Cath., Dallas 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


'96-George Bair Wood, 
Lakewood, N. Y.; 
jassignment unknown 


94-Ron. Albury, Cran- 
ford, N. J.; Grace Ch., 
Merchantville, N. J. 
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117-Herb. Beardsley, 
Flushing, L. I.; Ch. of 
Advent, W’stb’rg, L. I. 


111-Robt. T. Hollett, 
Garden City, L. I.; to 
2 L. Island churches 


105-L. Metheny, Jr., 
Omaha, Neb.; Holy 
Apostles, Mitchell 


99-P E. Sanford, Jr., 
Pulaski, N. Y.; Zion 
Church, Colton, N. Y. 


93-Winston F. Crum, 
Oak Park, IIl.; to 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


116-Dn. D. Durland, 
111, Williamsburg, Pa.; 
St. Luke’s, Scranton 


115-Chas. K. Dwyer, 
Pottstown, Pa.; Cath. , 
of All Saints, Albany 


Pal 
110-Urban T. Holmes, 
111, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
St. Luke’s, Salisbury 


109-Robert T. Holt, 
Philadelphia; Grace 
Ch., Hulmeville, Pa. 


104-W. S. Musselman, 103-R. A. Pollard, 


Norristown, Pa.; Our Syracuse, N. Y.; ch’s 
Savior, Jenkintown in Oakfd, Alcion, N.Y. . 


98-Allen E. Sither, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; to 
Williamstown, W. Va. 


97-John A. Van Sant, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Christ Ch., Woodbury 


4 f See 
91-H. Daugherty, Jr., | 
Pittsburgh; to | 
Dioc. of Pittsburgh 
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92-James E. Carroll, 
Tacoma, Wash.; to 
Diocese of Olympia 


Poe 
89-J. R. Gundrum, 


_ 


2 : 5 86-C. Sutton, Wil- 85-P. F. L.G. Thomp- . 
Neenah, Wis.; to St. Muscatine, lowa; to Shreveport, La.; stead, N. Y.; Grace & mette, IIl.; St. John’s son, Chillum Manor, | 
Paul’s Ch., Chicago three lowa churches assignment unknown St. Peter’s, Baltimore Ch., Woodward, Okla. Md., McKinney, Texas 


90-Russell R. Elli 


88-Albert P. Leary, 87-A. Low, W. Hemp- 


EPISCOPAL 
HEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Class of ’54 


: 83-Compton Allyn, 82-R. J. Bickley, Wy- 81-Jack D. Bowling, 80-Elwood Bray, Proy- 79-R. A. Cohoon, So. : 
Dayton, O.; Christ andotte, Mich., St. Frankfort, Ky.; to idence, R. I.; to St. Hadley, Mass.; Grace | 
Church, Cincinnati George’s, Milford Dioc. of Tennessee Paul’s Ch., Pawtucket Church, Lyons, N. Y. 


'8-John Crocker, Jr., 77-J. R. Ellis, Green- 76-Robert W. Etzel, 75-Donald D. Gardner, 74-Edw. M. Gregory, 73-Joseph C. Harvey, 


sroton, Mass.; Trin- wich; Ch. of G. Shep- Chelmsford, Mass.; W. Pt. Pleasant, N. J.; Richmond, Virginia; Providence, R. I.; to, 
ity Church, Boston herd, Rocky Mt., N. C. All Saints’, Belmont Ch. of Med., Edgew’t’r St. Mark’s, Richmond Grace Ch., Providence 


; “e : : 
2-Robert M. Haven, 71-J. G. Hay, Altoona 70-James F. Hopewell, 69-R. Laremore, Del- 68-D. H. Lyons, San- 67-Alexander Ogilby, . 
\lbany, N. Y.; Trin. Pa.; to St. Paul’s, 7 Cincinnati; Cutting- mar, N. Y.; St. Matt., bornville, N. H.; St. Hartford, Conn.; to | 
\emorial, B’ghamton Virginia City, Mont. ton College, Liberia West Barrington, R. I. Paul’s Cath., Boston Trinity Ch., N. Haven 


56-Allan H. O’Neil, : 65-David C. Patton, 64-Alan Prest, Jr., 63-E. Roth, Chestnut 62-Alex. Seabrook, 61-R. L. Schacklett, | 


ier, Vt.; t Lansing, Mich.; two Darien, Connecticut; Hill, Pa.; Asst. Chap., Columbus, O.; to St. Jr., Wichita, Kans.; 
thelst Ch. Spfld., 0. huvehes in Michigan parish not definite Harvard-Radcliffe Paul’s, O’kw’d, Dayton two Kansas churches 
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ee 


SEWANEE 


Class of 754 


=i re . ; - -W. A. Augsburge:,; 
60-Roger W. Smith, 59-Thos. L. Spitler, 58-Paul D. Twelves, 56-S. W. Ackerman, 55 , 
feksen, Mich.; ‘Alt Dayton; St. james? Phila.; All Saints’ Columbus, Ga.; nee Houston, 1a ' 

| Saints’, Virgin Is. Westwood, Cincinnati Chelmsford, Mass. Mathias, Toccoa, Ga. gers, 


54-Leon C. Balch, _ 53-E, L. Browning, 52-T. H. Carson, Jr., 51-Charles L. Keyser, 50-Thos. J. Lundy, 49-James E. Marshall, | 


Kingsport, Tenn., to Corpus Christi, Tex.; Texarkana; St. James’ Pensacola, Fla.; Holy Greenville, Miss., Harahan, La., Grace 
Wosdetock, Tenn. ch. in Corpus Christi Greenville, Tenn. Cross, Jacksonville to Clarksdale, Miss. Church, Monroe, La. . 


CHURCH | 
DIVINITY | 
SCHOOL OF ' 
THE PACIFIC 


Class of ’54- 


i ESS 3 a 

‘| 48-Alfred Mead, Lake 47-Clarence C. Pope, 46-John S. Power, 45-J. O. Simpson, 44-Murray H. Voth, 
| Charles, La., to church Shreveport, La., to Jonesboro, Ark., to Atmore, Calif., to Ft. Pierce, Fla., to 
f at Lake Charles church in Bat’n Rouge church in Benton, Ark. Kingsport, Tenn. Safety Harbor, Fla. 


u a : i 

42-D. W. Arnold, New 41-Edwin W. Bonsey, 40-Malcolm Boyd, 39-Wallace Bradley, 38-Robert Burton, 37-Amos C. Carey, of 
Haven, Conn., to 3 Jr., Maui, Hawaii, Los Angeles; Oxford Portland, Oregon, Roseburg, Oregon, Williamsport, Penna., 

N. Y. State churches assignment unknown University, England assignment unknown assignment unknown St. Mary’s, Lawr. Pk. 


i, 


36-Robert B. Cook, 35-David Coon, of 34-Wm. F. Copeland, . 33-James H. Davis, 32-Keith A. Drulay,. 


4 : Bort A 31-Elvin R. Galla her, 
Providence, R. I., Flint, Michigan; Poway, Calif., to new Henderson, Nevada, Los Angeles, to St. Salt Lake City, Utah " 
assignment unknown District of Hawaii mission, San Diego assignment unknown Luke’s, Longbeach assignment unknown | 
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30-James A. Hudson, p E. Jerauld, 28-Alvin P. Lafon, 27-Arthur A. Lovekin, 26-Harold A. Magee, 25-Walter E. Near 
Austin, Texas, Barnstable, Mass., to Cambridge, Mass., St. Tucson, Ariz., Grace Ouray, Colorado, Ft. Collins, Colo., 
assignment unknown Anchorage, Alaska John’s, Logan, Utah Church, Tucson, Ariz. assignment unknown assignment unknoy 


24-William R. Oxley, 23-John D. Riley, 22-M. R. Schadawitz, 21-Robert C. Serna, 20-John R. Shideler, 19-F. Parke Smith 
Phoenix, Arizona, Slater, Mo., St. Portland, Oregon, Longmont, Colorado, McMinnville, Oregon, Jr., Houston, Texa: 
assignment unknown Michael’s, Boise assignment unknown assignment unknown assignment unknown assignmenf unknoy 


e, St. 13-David K. Wilsor 


i. 


'48-George J. Smith, 17-Robert C. Strang, 16-Thomas G. Ward, 15-Hugh L. Weaver, 14-Jack C. Whit 


Denver, Colo., Our Reno, Nev., Vicar, Santa Rosa, Calif.; San Francisco— Louis, Mo., Asst., 2 Mariette, O., assign 
Savior, McNary, Ariz. two Nevada churches Trinity, Folsom, Cal. assignment unknown St. Louis churches ment not establishe 


SEMINARY 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Class of ’54 


) 11-George L. Carlisle, 10-R. Scott Copeland, 9-John L. Denson, I, 8-Thos. Hardaway, 7-Konrad Kelley, La 


} Jr., Kilgore, Texas; Richmond, Va.; Cal- Austin, Tex.; Church Ft. Worth, Tex.; to Feria, Tex.; Falfur- 
to Epiphany, Burnet vary, Bastrop, Tex. of Advent, Beaumont Henrietta and Bowie rias and Hebbronvill 


KENTUCKY 


Class of 754 


TA 4-F. W. Kephart, Jr., 3-James N. Purman, 2-W. Stahel Spilman, 1-W. G. Workman, 
6-T. ni ey jacks Ashland, Ky: ae Bardstown, Ky., to Versailles, Ky., to Madisonville, Ky.— 
y Be ciicci Fla’ in Latonia, Ky. Richmond, Ky. Harrodsburg, Ky. Christ Ch., Lexingto: 
, Fla. 
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EDITORTESA 


Houston and the Presiding Bishop’s Decision 


T 2:30 P.M. on Tuesday, the 8th of June, the 

Associated Press, in New York, moved the fol- 
lowing brief news item: The Protestant Episcopal 
Church today cancelled its plans to hold its 1955 
Convention in Houston, Texas. Some churchmen 
had opposed Houston on the grounds of racial segre- 
gation there. In announcing the decision, the Rt. 
Rey. Henry K. Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, made no mention of the segrega- 
tion question. A church spokesman said, however, 
that was the reason for the change in plans. 

At 9:48 on the following morning the Voice of 
America began broadcasting this arresting item of 
news to the world in many different languages. In 
this country itself the decision of the Presiding 
Bishop became, almost at once, front page news. In 
the comparatively tranquil life of the Episcopal 
Church—fortunately, as many people will think— 
events do not normally take place so dramatically or 
enjoy such wide-spread publicity. 

From some points of view it is possible to regret 
the Presiding Bishop’s decision. The Church owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Bishop Quin with his long 
distinguished record of work in Texas. The very 
fact that he desired to see this work crowned and 
vindicated by the holding of a General Convention 
in Houston naturally disposed his admirers in every 
part of the country to hope that his wish could and 
would be gratified. Hpiscopal Churchnews feels 
deep sympathy with him in his disappointment, 
which we know he will bear with dignity and grace. 


A Show of Unity 

Again many people felt, in the North as well as in 
the South, that it would have been possible for a 
General Convention held at Houston to have borne 
striking and timely witness to the Church’s in- 
escapable conviction of the unity of mankind in 
Christ by holding a visibly non-segregated General 
Convention in an area of the country in which, un- 
happily, segregation is still the general rule. 

Certainly we could all agree, now the plan to hold 
a General Convention at Houston has had to be 
abandoned, that much might have been gained if the 
decision had been taken and announced at an earlier 
date, for then fewer feelings would have been hurt. 
Indeed, we can even see now, more clearly than was 
possible at the time, that it would have been better 
for the Church if the decision to go to Houston had 
never been taken in the first place. But it is always 


easy to be wise after the event, and never particu- 
larly helpful. 

Nevertheless, after all these reservations and re- 
egrets have been expressed we find it impossible to 
give anything but our fullest endorsement and sup- 


port to the Presiding Bishop’s difficult decision, the — 


hardest decision, as he himself tells us, that he has 
ever been called upon to make. “I am convinced,” 
says the Presiding Bishop, “that on both the Inter- 
national and the National level, the scene has altered 
radically, even since the General Convention of 1952, 
indeed within the past month. We live in a time of 
crisis. In such a time... Iam certain that the wit- 


ness of our church must be so clear that it need not — 


be explained.’”’ Clearly, the Presiding Bishop had 
especially in mind the recent decisions of the Su- 


ha 


preme Court on the question of racial segregation — 


and its wide-spread consequences. 


One of these unhappy consequences may well be, 


indeed probably will be, an immediate intensification 
of bitterness and frustration in those parts of the 
country affected by the decisions which might make 
it much more difficult to hold a non-segregated Con- 
vention in a segregated area. This project—even 
before the Supreme Court’s decisions—bristled with 
problems which clearly were going to be very diffi- 
cult to solve; in the new circumstances resulting 
from the decisions they might well have become 
altogether insoluble. It is such reasonable fears and 
apprehensions, united to a firm conviction of the 
paramount necessity that the Church’s witness to 


its basic principles should be crystal clear and in- — 


capable of misinterpretation, that influenced the 
Presiding Bishop in making this important and per- 
haps historic decision. 

We can only express the hope that the whole 
Church will loyally accept the decision as a hard but, 
in the circumstances, necessary one and give the 
Presiding Bishop that unswerving support of the 
clergy and laity without which his exacting office 
would become a quite insupportable burden. 


Right and Just 


PS recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 

in effect is a death blow at all segregation, ends a 
tragic period in our nation’s history. We feel that it 
is superfluous to comment on the obvious. The deci- 
Sion 1s eminently right, just and long overdue. As 
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Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


Christians, we are convinced that it fulfills the will 
of God “Who hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 


The Catholic Congress 


WE have been asked why Episcopal Churchnews 
is not lending its columns to the promotion of 
_the Catholic Congress which will be held in Chicago, 
August 1, 2 and 3. 

The question is a very natural one and it is only 
right that we should make our point of view clear. 
Although it may be news to many members of the 
Church, it is quite well known that both the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church have declined invitations to 
participate in the events arranged for the Chicago 
conference. They share the apprehension of many 
that the gathering of catholic-minded churchmen 
together in an unofficial meeting under the title of 
the Catholic Congress might easily be interpreted as 
implying that the official Anglican Congress is not a 
catholic gathering. It would indeed be unfortunate 
if anyone inside or outside the Church should be 
misled into supposing that the Anglican Congress 
is not in every sense a truly “catholic” gathering. 
We certainly hope that no such idea will be in the 
minds of anyone at either Chicago or Minneapolis. 

. It is possible to regret the fact that the American 
Church Union has decided to hold a congress this 
year without in any way questioning the right of 
catholic-minded Anglicans in this and other coun- 
tries to congregate together for mutual counsel and 
_ to make their particular contribution to the whole 
life of Anglican Communion more widely known. 
_ Those who do question the wisdom of the decision 
to hold the congress are not necessarily hostile to 
all that the catholic movement in the Anglican Com- 
munion stands for. 

The catholic movement has a right to exist and is 
indeed absolutely necessary to the peculiar Anglican 
balance and blend of catholic and evangelical ele- 
ments which gives the Communion of Anglican 
Churches its unique character. Episcopal Church- 
news has often expressed this point of view. 

It should be added, in fairness to the American 
Church Union and its action in initiating and spon- 
soring the Chicago congress, that there is a reverse 
side of the coin. The journey to this country is an 
expensive one and there is something to be said for 
enabling those who are coming to the Anglican Con- 
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gress anyway to “kill two birds with one stone” and 
attend both gatherings during their visit to Amer- 
ica. At any other time it would have been much 
more difficult for the ACU to gather together church 
leaders from parts of the Anglican Communion out- 
side of America at one and the same congress. 

While we feel there are good reasons why we can- 
not promote the Catholic Congress, we hope and 
pray that those who attend it will find it an enrich- 
ing and inspiring experience which will deepen their 
devotion to the great Anglican Communion of 
Churches, through which we have received the Gos- 
pel and for whose well-being and unity we are all of, 
us bound to pray. 


Congratulations 


O* page 531 of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
the service for the Ordering of Deacons, there 
appears this collect: 


Almighty God, who by thy divine providence 
hast appointed divers Orders of Ministers in 
thy Church, and didst inspire thine Apostles to 
choose into the Order of Deacons the first Mar- 
tyr Saint Stephen, with others; Mercifully be- 
hold these thy servants now called to the like 
Office and Administrations so replenish them 
with the truth of thy Doctrine, and adorn them 
with innocency of life, that, both by word, and 
good example, they may faithfully serve thee 
in this Office, to the glory of thy Name, and the 
edification of thy Church; through the merits 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy ghost, now and 
for ever. Amen. 


This collect was in the hearts and on the lips of 
all of us who produce Episcopal Churchnews as the 
1954 graduates of our seminaries were made dea- 
cons. That they may succeed in Christ’s work will 
ever remain in our prayers. 


Two Guest Editors 


The editorial pages of Episcopal Churchnews for 
the next issue will be turned over to two “guest” 
editors: the Rev. Theedore O. Wedel, one-time a 
member of our editorial board, who will write on 
the World Council of Churches and the Rev. John B. 
Butler, who will discuss the Anglican Congress—the 
first such congress to be held since 1908. 
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Che Priesthood... 
A Challenge 


To The ‘Right’ Men 


_ By BERNARD I. BELL 


‘So greatly has the Church grown .. there is need for more 


priests than we have ever had, more than are in training’ 


HE Episcopal Church is rightly 

and increasingly concerned about 
the fact that not enough men of the 
right caliber are offering themselves 
to become Priests of the Church. It is 
true that our theological seminaries 
are full of men under training; over- 
full in fact. This in itself is not too 
encouraging. The seminaries are 
much too small to take the number of 
men necessary for the maintenance 
of our ministry. 

The Church, like the American 
population, has grown greatly in 
numbers. There is need for more 
priests than we have ever had, more 
than we now possess, more than we 
have in training. So great is the de- 
mand for clergymen that a large 
number of our parishes and missions 
find it impossible to get the minis- 
tration of priests, especially the kind 
of priests who are competent to de- 
velop parochial work and at the same 
time to carry on our other necessary 
activities in education, social sery- 
ice, etc. 

The Church is beginning to rouse 
itself to the seriousness of this situ- 
ation. At General Convention in Bos- 
ton two years ago the matter was 
referred to a joint committee for 
study, under the able chairmanship 
of the Bishop of New York. This 
whole matter, the convention said, 
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must be brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the clergy and laity of the 
Church. 

Conferences are now being held 
more and more generally in an at- 
tempt to bring together young men, 
particularly those in colleges and 
universities, for consideration of the 
ministry as a life vocation. But at 
least to some of us who have knowl- 
edge of what the American young 
man is like and what he thinks, there 
seems to be a considerable misunder- 
standing of what makes him unwill- 
ing to respond. I have certain rather 
definite opinions about the source of 
this reluctance. These may or may 
not be correct but at least they are 
founded upon over thirty years of 
contact with university undergradu- 
ates. It is to be assumed that the 
men who come to these conferences 
are reputable, not unintelligent, full 
of good will, friends of the Church 
and of religion as far as they under- 
stand these. Why then is there not a 
more ready response? Why especially 
does the appeal so little attract the 
kind of men that the Church needs 
most, men of force and effectiveness? 

The chief difficulty, it seems to me, 
is that very few of the young men 
who come for conference have much 
sense of ultimate conflict between the 
world as it is, between our cultural 


patterns, and the morality given to us 
by God through Jesus Christ. They 
like religion. They are faithful, some 
of them, about Church going. They 
have sung in choirs or served at the 
Altar. They have gone to Sunday 
School, more or less regularly. They 
have belonged to young people’s so- 
cieties, which have been chiefly for 
good fellowship? 

All this, while admirable, is hardly 
enough to insure a.real grasp of the 
function of religion in a world that is 
sick unto death. They have been 
taught that modern society is fun- 
damentally in good health, that all it 
needs is incidental reform. It is nat- 
ural that they should believe this. 
They have been brought up on the 
notion that everything in the modern 
world is rather good on the whole 
and sure to get better if only we 
will continue our present cultural 
motivations and conduct. They are 
all aware, of course, that things are 
not entirely as they should be. The 
newspapers are full of evidence of 
terrifying upsets among men and na- 
tions; but the idea that this is all 
due to human selfishness is to them 
an alien one. There is nothing wrong, 
they think, but what can be cured 
with the development of education, 
industrial productiveness, legal de- 
vices, everlasting palavar at inter- 
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national conferences of one kind or 
another. Society can be reformed 
without any essential reformation of 
- individuals. 

In all this they merely reflect the 
common opinion among us. Well, they 
_ask themselves, even if they do not 

ask those who are conducting the 
conferences, what social pertinency 
is there to religion? Is the function 
of the Church to transform modern 
man from what he is into something 
else that he has to be if he and his 
culture are to survive? Apparently 
not. They are asked to invest their 
lives in what seems to them an insig- 
nificant enterprise. There is, in short, 
little or nothing of a sense of world 
crisis or of individual crisis to move 
them toward the priesthood. It seems 
to them that they are being offered a 
chance to participate in a minor pro- 
fession which can give little in the 
way of reward, reputation, or respect, 
not much more than the leadership 
of a series of activities by relatively 
small groups of people, activities 
which do not really matter very much. 
No one who knows our young people, 
especially the university group, can 
doubt that the above is a fair descrip- 
tion of what goes on in the minds of 
most of those who are asked to con- 
sider the ministry as a life work. 
They are polite enough, but they are 
unimpressed. To upset this funda- 
mental serenity is the first task of 
those who are trying to secure re- 
cruits for the priesthood. 
Ignored Religion 
A second thing which prevents 
favorable response to the usual pres- 
entation of the priesthood is this: 
that those to whom the appeal is 
made, usually men in their twenties 
who are in college or through it, are 
all too apt to have a quite inadequate 
and therefore unappealing notion of 
what the Christian Religion actually 
is. 
It is hard to see how this could be 
otherwise. For the most part they are 
the product of the American public 
school system, which by law and in 
fact must ignore the teaching of a 
maturing religion. Episcopalians for 
the most part send their children to 
the public schools. They cannot afford 
to do otherwise, and besides they be- 
lieve in the public school as a demo- 
cratic device. For nurture in religion 
they depend upon the Church with its 
Sunday school and young people’s 
society and on their own parental 
influence. From neither the Church 
nor the parents do the children ordi- 
narily get much real training. Par- 
ents are for the most part untrained 
themselves and with no great knowl- 
edge of the religion they are trying 
to impart by precept and example. 
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The Church has given them little or 


no instruction in how to handle the 
religious development of their boys 
and girls. 

Only lately, belatedly, has the 
Church begun even to consider how 
this may be done. As for the Church 
itself, it has neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to give any great help to 
growing children. It has them for 
anywhere from an hour to three 
hours a week. They are taught almost 
by untrained teachers and in an at- 
mosphere hopelessly confused for real 
learning. Moreover, the pupils attend 
only occasionally. At from ten to 
fourteen years of age, the boys and 
girls are sent to a series of Confirma- 
tion instructions ranging in number 
from five or six to fifteen or so, where 
they are taught by the clergy, who 
mostly have not learned how to teach, 
with methods pedagogically unsound, 
and then are presented to the Bishop 
for the Laying on of Hands. This is 
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commonly regarded by the children, 
and often by their parents, as a sort 
of commencement. At this period, the 
very one when they need more guid- 
ance than ever, since they are now 
beginning to think for themselves, 
they get no help at all except that 
which comes from habit and perhaps 
from an affection for their parents or 
for some casual friends. Sometimes 
they are encouraged to go to a young 
people’s fellowship for a while but 
very few of these have anything like 
a serious educational program. 

Out of all this well-meaning but 
essentially incompetent instruction in 
religion, they go off to college. In the 
American college or university they 
are left to shift for themselves in 
respect to religion. Courses in reli- 
gion may be provided for some who 
desire them, but there is no attempt 
to make them particularly attractive. 


Moreover, in their desire not to ap- 
pear “denominational” the colleges 
are only too apt to reduce religion to 


the level of a light and uncontrover-_— 


sial congeniality, which drives college 
people further away from religion 
than they were before. They are not 
used to such vague generalities in 
their studies of science, history, lit- 
erature and the humanities generally. 
An Occasional Chaplain 

To supplement this vague treat- 
ment of religion by universities and 
colleges the Church occasionally 
sends a chaplain of its own to live 
and work with the students. In most 
cases such chaplains are a financial 
impossibility and responsibility is 
placed upon the local parish clergy- 
men to discover and look after all 
these young people. Even when the 
local pastors or Episcopal student 
chaplains are present, even when they 
know their business, they are unoffi- 
cial and regarded by everyone as 
separate and distinct from the edu- 


cational programs followed by those | 


in residence. Acquaintance with them 
or their ideas is voluntary. They are 
looked down upon. In such an atmos- 
phere of continuing indifference to 
religion the students spend four 
years or more. In respect to secular 
studies their minds develop. They 
entered as boys and girls; they are 
graduated as young men and young 
women. They may not know a lot 
about anything but at least they try 
to approach things, except religion, 
from a mature point of view; but in 
their thought about God and their 
attitudes toward Him and toward 
their fellowmen in the light of Him, 
they are still of junior high school 
age. When the Church, or anybody in 
it, starts talking to one of them about 
the possibility or advisability of giv- 
ing his life to the spreading of the 
Light, Wisdom, and Power of Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of the world 
the young man does not understand 
what is being talked about. 

Even the most fundamental beliefs 
and practices are news to him, news 
which must be explained and digested 
before he can give you a proper an- 
swer to your inquiry about a life 
vocation. 

He is not apt to have more than the 
slightest idea of what is meant even 
by the Incarnation, of what the 
Church means when it says that 
Jesus can give, has always given, may 
still give, an answer to the otherwise 
insoluble mystery of why we human 
beings are. Science gives no clear 
answer. Logical argument, while im- 
mensely valuable and indeed indis- 
pensable, is apt if left alone to befud- 
dle the mind. Into a world bewildered 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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I WAS 


JEW 


By BERNARD B. GAIR 


‘T prayed and talked with experienced Christians, 


then... one day I was moved to make a decision.’ 


T WAS in the early years of the 

Great Depression that I first faced 
the challenge of Jesus Christ. Quite 
by accident I met some people who by 
word and manner showed that they 
had “something.” That “‘something”’ 
was a quality of life with a serenity 
and a sense of purpose that was quite 
foreign to my experience. 

By contrast my own life seemed 
shabby, inhibited, and shallow, and I 
became aware of pretence and inade- 
quacy. I left that first group with a 
hunger to have, as my own, their 
kind of assurance and inner freedom. 

Outwardly, I was as conventionally 
happy and adjusted as the next man. 
Accounted to be reasonably success- 
ful in my work as a teacher, I got on 
pretty well with people. But inwardly 
I was restless and dissatisfied. I suf- 
fered much from self-consciousness, 
and an anguished sense of inadequacy 
about life in general. More than any- 
thing, I wanted people to like me, and 
to praise me, especially for my ‘“‘in- 
tellectual” qualities. A philosophical 
temperament was offset by a strong 
ambition to rise in the economic scale 
—to “make good”’. 

I succeeded admirably in keeping 
my associates from knowing the kind 
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of person I was on the inside. One 
can, if one works hard at it, establish 
a “front”; and I thought I conveyed 
to all who knew me a front of “‘self- 
sufficiency.”” At least I thought so! 

My personal philosophy was an 
idealistic one, and I had an almost 
idolatrous faith in the perfectability 
of society through the avenues of 
education and social reform. “Hu- 
manism” was my religion. It never 
dawned on me what an unrealistic 
gap existed between my social out- 
look and my personal conflicts. 

I had rarely given any serious 
thought to being “in step with God.” 
“Salvation” seemed a pious abstrac- 
tion, unrelated to “being a success” 
or improving society. If I thought at 
all of a condition for “being saved,” 
I supposed that decent behavior and 
generally honest intentions would be 
ite 

As a Jew, I had received the tra- 
ditional instruction in parts of the 
Old Testament and certain Talmudic 
commentaries. In common with all 
Jewish children of my acquaintance 
I was required to attend religious 
classes after school hours and on Sun- 
days, up to the age of thirteen. That 
is the age of Bar Mitzvah, when Jew- 


ish boys are officially and ceremoni- 
ously admitted into full membership 
in the Community of Israel. 

By that age, I had been duly indoc- 
trinated by our Rabbi into the basic 
concepts of our religion: God is One; 
God loves righteousness above all; 
and God chose a people, Israel, to 
share with the world His ideals of 
purity and goodness and justice. My 
brothers and I learned to recite con- 
ventional prayers, and to use the phy- 
lacteries, which are enjoined upon 
every devout Jew (DEUTERONOMY 
6:8, 11:18). Obediently I accompa- 
nied my father to Sabbath services 
every Friday evening and Saturday 
morning and on Holy-days. I am cer- 
tain that the seeds of love for God 
were sown during these early years, 
and I am very grateful for them. 

With the years I acquired a grow- 
ing appreciation for Jesus as a great 
moral teacher in the sacred tradition 
of Rabbis like Hillel, and prophets 
like Hosea and Isaiah. He fitted in 
with my own pattern of idealistic 
thinking. I often thought of Him as 
a social revolutionary, whose teach- 
ings, if followed, would transform 
our social order and bring in an era 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS ASKING 


With Answers by 
Dora Chaplin 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

The question I am going to ask has 
been a big roadblock to me...I can 
explain to myself the existence of all 
evil except one kind. 

I simply cannot understand why 
such a large number of people live and 
die without having a chance to hear 
about Christ, without knowing the 
simplest things about Christianity, 
much less the many beliefs we hold. 
How can God allow this? 

If you say these people will obtain 
salvation anyway, then there is little 
use in missionary work. If you say 
that they will be condemned for not 
having accepted Christ as their Sav- 
jour, even though they did not have a 
chance to, then how can God be good? 

And it’s all very well to say we 
should go and tell these people about 
Christ. But if every Christian in the 
world got into a jet plane and went to 
Tibet as fast as they could, bent on 
the salvation of the heathen, a few 
would die before the Christians got 
there. What of those few? 

And those who lived before Christ 
had a rough deal too, it seems to me. 
Our conception of religion now is so 
different from the Old Testament 
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ideas that it hardly seems fair to all 
those before Christ, even if they did 
have prophets of all kinds ...I hope 
you see what I am trying to get 
across. 


aL eh tenance (Va.) 16 years old 


DWAR eee eee : 

It is a great pleasure to receive a 
letter from someone who has been 
thinking hard. Thank you for sharing 
your problem with other readers. 

Since you say that you can explain 
the existence of all evil except one 
kind, you will certainly have seen that 
man’s misuse of his power to choose 
(what some prefer to call free-will) 
is the cause of much misery in the 
world. I expect you have seen that 
because God wants us to have a real 
relationship with Him, one in which 
we are free to love or reject Him. He 
makes no attempt to force our obedi- 
ence in a way that would turn us into 
puppets. This gift of freedom also 
included the possibility that we might 
choose to be selfish and lazy. God took 
that risk because He did not wish to 
create slaves. 

Now if Christians are self-centred 
enough, or lazy enough, to keep the 
Good News to themselves, they are 
really not being true Christians at 
all. If we have heard the Good News 
in the real sense, we simply cannot 
withhold it from others, because the 
Gospel kindles love in our hearts, and 
loving is sharing. If we refuse to 
share, we must blame ourselves, not 
God. 

Obviously, it would not be practical 
for us all to take off in jet planes at 


Photo by 
A. Devaney, N. Y. 


FATE 
OF THE 
UNCHURCHED 


this moment, although when the 
Church has fully awakened to the 
need for sharing Christianity (that 
is what missionary work is), there 
will be more money and people for the 
task. The longer we wait, the more 
unhappiness and loneliness continues 
for those who are searching for help 
and have no one to teach them. (See 
the answer to Robert J. on page 43 of 
ECnews, November 22, 1953). Every- 
one is not fitted for work in the for- 
eign mission field, but every true 
Christian is a missionary, wherever 
he may be. We must not try to be God. 
A single person is not called upon to 
convert the whole world, but most of 
us are not doing what we can where 
we are. In this way we are all partly 
responsible for the slow spreading of 
God’s Word, as we should remember 
when we say the General Confession. 

To move to the second part of your 
question: While Our Lord said very 
clearly “No man cometh to the Father 
but by Me,” I can find nowhere any 
evidence that states there is no hope 
of salvation for those who, before or 
after the birth of Christ, have not 
had an opportunity to “accept Christ 
as Saviour.” This is the place where 
we must stop and consider 1) what 
God is like, and 2) that Christians 
believe our personal lives do not come 
to an end immediately our bodies die. 

1) Jesus revealed that each indi- 
vidual is precious to God. If we in our 
little human way value personality 
and individuality, how much more 
does God care about every creature 
He has created! He is more loving 
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Special Offer 


(Expires Sept. 1) 


The Pocket Book of Hope 
A Pocket Bock of Power 
The Pocket Book of Faith 


By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman 


All three (in gift box) 
$1.35 postpaid 


Handsome, helpful vest-pocket-size books 
containing selections of Scripture, prayers, 
quotations, bits of verse, and the well-loved 
poems of Bishop Cushman. An ideal gift. 
Special offer for families with children— 
Resource Books for daily devotions .. .« 
Prayer Time, Poetry Time, and Children’s 
Prayers . .. all three books in gift box, 
$1.35, postpaid. 


Gyo “yor Room_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn, 


NEW CAROLS AND SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


by William Grime 


Rector of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Great Neck, New York 


“This book can richly supplement the 
hymns for children in our 1940 Hymnal. 
Such enrichment is greatly needed if we 
are to make adequate use, to the glory 
of God, of a child’s readiness to sing.” 
— David R. Hunter, Director, Dept. of 
Christian Education. 


“These songs, with their deep simplic- 
ity, will help children to happily sing 
their way into a joyful understanding of 
religion.—Bishop Bayne, Olympia 


“This book is steeped in reverent and 
merry Christian experience. It will en- 
hance the worship of every Church 
School and family.” — Bishop Scaife, 
Western N. Y. 


“My two young grandchildren gave 
this book an enthusiastic welcome. Be 
assured it will fill a real need.”’—Bishop 
Tucker, Retired Presiding Bishop. 


“Through the language of these songs, 
small children can come to understand 
the teachings and life of Our Lord and 


eo — Bishop Dun, Washington, 
DiC. 


OVER 50 ILLUSTRATIONS $1.50 


SEABURY PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN. 


MAPS? 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 
Teaching and Learning. 


Write for Catalog +53P 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Major Achievement? 
By EDMUND FULLER 


ee is past due for reporting 
briefly on the latest work of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, coming just about a 
year since his now no longer “com- 
plete” collection of poems and plays. 


>The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. 
Eliot. Harcourt. 160 pp. $3.00 

The play already has had a suc- 
cessful run on Broadway. Of course, 
it has not the massive power of 
Murder in the Cathedral, nor has it 
the intensity packed into the final 
scenes of The Cocktail Party. The 
Confidential Clerk is beautifully 
written, but is not superb; it holds 
the attention, but does not grip; 
it stimulates, but does not greatly 
illumine. Still, it could well be the 
major achievement of a lesser man. 

Its elaborately fanciful plot con- 
cerning the confused identities of 
illegitimate children of Sir Claude 
Mulhammer and of Lady Elizabeth 
Mulhammer seems to me intended 
to chasten people’s tendency to assert 
claims upon each other, beginning 
with those of parenthood. It also 
points up our presumption in pre- 
conceiving people and seeing them 
only in the image that accords with 
our wishes. 

The clerk himself, the young man 
Colby, asserts that the debated issue 
of his parentage, since it was denied 
when he was born, is no longer a 
living fact. 

“Now it is a dead fact, and out of 
dead facts 
Nothing living can spring.” 

At the end, Colby finds himself 
free from any other man’s ambitions 
and measurements. He is free even 
to fail. He will be an organist, at the 
risk of being an unsuccessful one; 
and Mr. Eliot further throws in a 
broad hint at Holy Orders in the 
future. 

A main theme, emergent at the 
end, deals with wishes. 

“We all of us have to adapt ourselves 

To the wish that is granted. That can 
be a painful process. 

Wishes, when 
turn 

Against those who have made them.” 

All in all, it is secondary Eliot 
with possibly a souwpcon of Shaw. 
The latter is particularly evident 
in a certain affinity between Eliot’s 


realized, sometimes 


Mrs. Guzzard and the Mayoress in 
Shaw’s Getting Married. 


st tle 


>The Secret Stair. By Phyllis Bot-_ 


tome. Harcourt. 252 pp. $3.50. 
The most compelling figure in the 


latest of Miss Bottome’s long pro- 
cession of novels is Father Michael — 


Bretherton, 


a relatively youthful — 


Anglican priest, member of a mis- 


sionary order in West Africa. His 


presence exerts a profound effect 
upon the lives of almost everyone, — 


staff and fellow-patients alike, at a 


sanatorium in the Alps. He aids the © 


search of some for 

“A secret stair, which winding to 
the battlements may lead 

Hence to pure light—free air—” 
The thread of Michael’s own life 

is tenuous, but he does not hesitate 

to hang upon it the burden of other 

lives. His central act is his attempt 


y) 


to heal the maimed marriage of the ~ 


hospital’s director, John MacTaggart, 


and his wife, Elizabeth. In one there 
is a pride in his won rightness, in 


the other, a feeling of irrevocability | : 
in a wrong. Michael teaches them: — 
“Religion does not admit the impos- — 


sibility of pardon. We are even told 

. . that the only safeguard from 
complete deterioration is to forgive 
each other everything.” 

In addition, the book contains an 
impressive clinical study of a case of 
corrosive selfishness, more deadly 
than the t.b. with which it shares 
the possession of a human being. 
Quite a rewarding book. 


> Saints In Hell. By Gilbert Cesbron. 
Doubleday. 312 pp. $3.75. 


Last Fall sometime I reviewed Rue 
Notre Dame by Abbe Daniel Pezeril 
which dealt with the spiritual chal- 
lenge presented to an aging priest by 
contact with a member of the French 
worker-priest movement. Since that 
time, in March, the Pope has ter- 
minated the ten-year experiment over 
the strong protest of many of those 
participating in it. It seems a pity, 
for it was a nobly conceived approach 
to evangelism in areas of desperate 
need. I understand that there is some 
sort of analogous work undertaken 
within the Anglican Church. 

Saints in Hell is wholly about the 
worker-priest movement. In a style 
not unlike Zola for its unsparing 
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cc 
~ RECOMMENDED READING 


The Confidential Clerk. T. S. Eliot. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

Phe Secret Stair. Phyllis Bottome. Har- 
court. $3.50. 

Saints In Hell. Gilbert Cesbron. Double- 
day. $3.75. 

Christology Of The Later Fathers. E. R. 
Hardy. Westminster. $5.00. 

ss Sted Apostle. G. Ricciotti. Bruce. 

Everyday Life In New Testament Times. 
Bouquet. Scribners. $3.50. 

if pet G. Bromley Oxnam. Harper. 


But We Were Born Free. Elmer Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

Graceful Reason. J. V. L. Casserley. 
Seabury. $2.75. 

The Holy City. A. N. Williams. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $6.00. 


AMOUNT 


realism, Mr. Cesbron follows the 
priestly career of Father Pierre, son 
of a coal miner, who carries out his 
ministry as a factory worker in the 
industrial slum of Sagny in suburban 
Paris. “His Line of Joy passed 
through the unhappiness of others.” 
Here we see the direct struggle 
with Communism on its own grounds 
both on and off the job, and in the 
union. Father Pierre counters Com- 
munist hatred with love, even toward 
them. 
Mr. Cesbron devotedly believes in 
this movement, yet the book shows 
the seeds of its termination. It is 
a valuable document, both for its 
religious insights and its picture of 
the profound internal problems in 
France, today. Moreover, it is a cor- 
rective to the French existentialists 
who tend to dominate that nation’s 
literary scene. The book has been a 
best-seller in France, despite the 
orefatory statement that it ‘runs the 
risk of displeasing nearly everyone 
who reads it.”’ Mr. Cesbron observes, 
‘Tf I can unsettle one or two liberal 
minds, that will be enough.” 
Now a few worthwhile books, 
oriefly noted: 


>The Episcopal Church: Its Mes- 
sage for Men of Today. By George 
Parkin Atwater. Morehouse. 190 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.50. 

A revised edition of a standard 
work. 


> Anglican Ways. By Everett Tit- 
comb. H. W. Gray. 45 pp. $2.00. 

An excellent manual on liturgical 
nusic for Episcopal choirmasters. 


>I Here Present Unto You.... More- 
house. 46 pp. $2.50. 

Six addresses interpreting the coro- 
1ation of Queen Elizabeth II, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
ae (CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Fellowship SERIES 


A complete and well-balanced curriculum 
from Nursery through the Ninth Grade 


WE TRUST GOD 
Ready, June 1954 


Course 1, for the first-grader, presents ideas about God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, within the ex- 
perience of a six-year-old child. The Child’s Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, which up to this time have probably been used 
in the service of worship, are now introduced phrase by phrase 
and so illustrated by stories and pictures that the child may 
begin to understand what they mean. 

The course is divided into brief units, each emphasizing one 
aspect of God’s loving care. From time to time, activities are 
suggested which will need the co-operation of the parents, in 
order that the child may realize that Church School teaching 
is not confined to the church on Sunday morning. 


Course 1 (Primary) 


Teacher’s Guide: In the Teacher’s Guide an effort has been made to 
show the teacher, who may be teaching for the first time, techniques 
which will help in presenting stories about God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit. 


Child’s Story Book: The first-grade child loves colored pictures as much 
as does the Kindergartner, and these are provided for him in the Course 1 
Story Book. Parents are urged to read the story book aloud each week 
and to help with the memory work, which includes many hymns, some 
simplified, others just as they appear in the Church Hymnal. 


“Something to Take Home” Packet: In Course 1, the cards to be taken 
home each week provide a link between the Church School and the home, 
and may be used by the teacher in a variety of ways. 


Materials 


Course 1—Teacher’s Guide .......-..22----.22222..2e $2.00 
Course 1—Child’s Story Book: We Trust God...... 1.50 
Course 1—‘“‘Something to Take Home” Packet.... 1.25 


At Your Dealer or 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17 


29 East Madison Street 261 Golden Gate Avenue 
Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Buy from your official 
house any book mentioned 
in this magazine ess 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


BRASSWARE - SILVERWARE 


KERKEKKKKKKKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKK«" 


GREENWICH 
CONNECTICUT 


ESSE 


Today’s sales were made yesterday .. . 


THROUGH ADVERTISING! 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


i Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12, Complete college prepara- 
tion includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for 
advanced standing college R. 'T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. Summer Session: Tutorial assistance. 

or catalog address: 
Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, amd 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls 

FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 

Western New York. College preparatory. 


New York 


Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accreditéd. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college en- 
trance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes; 
remedial reading. Sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer 
session. Catalog. Registrar, Box 326, Bordentown, N. J. 


Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
October. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Marjorie Webster In Nation’s Capital. 


Accredited. 2-year ter- 

H minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 
ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’l; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 


ym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write to schools for de- 
tailsand Catalogues . . . . 
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It’s not his ‘vocation,’ but Red feels that everyone is on the same ‘team.’ 


In There 


Swinging 


By RED BARBER 


HERE are a lot of people in this 

game of life who feel that simply 
entering the door of a church on 
Sunday entitles them to a batting 
average of .1000 for the day, that it 
doesn’t matter how they “score” in 
the Christian league as long as they 
get on base, even by virtue of a walk 
or an error. 

They seem to forget that the only 
way to boost your own batting aver- 
age in any game is to produce a clean 
hit. 

Not long ago, coming out of church, 
I overheard a fellow remark that he 
might just as well have stayed at 
home, for all the good he got out of 
the morning service. He must have 
had but little knowledge of the 
“game” involved. He certainly was 
not there seeking a hit. 

I wonder how many people step 
into church as if it were home plate, 
and wait for a walk without lifting 
the bat off their shoulders. You’ve 
got to be in there swinging, as the 
saying goes, or you’ll either strike 
out or walk without getting a piece 
of spiritual knowledge. 

Like baseball, going to church is 
a challenge for you, the batter, and 
“rules” cannot be eased to satisfy the 
whims of the player. Either he abides 
by them or he doesn’t, and he cer- 


tainly faces very little chance with: 
the Umpire. 

Let’s put the clergyman in the role 
of a pitcher and see what kind of 
“stuff” he’s throwing your way. 
Stand up at the plate and you'll find: 
that there aren’t many curves in his- 
repertoire, that he’s letting his deliv— 
ery ride straight and true, hopings 
that you’ll whack out a home run: 
with the bases loaded and drive in! 
runs for the right side. 

Different kind of pitcher? Yes. 
He’s not out to win the game for 
himself. All he wants is to get thes 
pitch into the strike zone and pray: 
you won’t fan. 

Next time I overhear a fellow; 
church-goer voicing disapproval, I 
hope I have the time and the ability: 
to try to set him straight. Not that! 
it’s my vocation to do so, but I feel 
that everyone of us is on the same 
team, and if we’re going to come any-: 
where near victory in the constant 
battle for Christ, we’ve got to do! 
something about bringing our overall) 
batting average up to the genuine: 
.1000 mark. 

Let’s wear the uniform of Faith} 
with honor; keep it in good condition} 
at all times and we will find that it| 


really has everlasting quality. END | 
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| CINEMA-TV | 


Room for Humor 
By WILLIAM MILLER 


ELIGIOUS people are often sus- 

picious of humor, as the contro- 
versy over Ann Holland’s cartoons in 
this magazine illustrates. But humor 
can be a companion, and even an in- 
strument of faith. 

If religion is “ultimate serious- 
ness,” as Paul Tillich says, this does 
not mean it is to take life with im- 
mediate seriousness. In fact, it ought 
to mean somewhat the contrary. One 
should be released from the total ab- 
sorption in a tyrannically serious 
daily life which leaves no room for 
humor. Ultimate seriousness ought to 
free one for some immediate laughter. 

Taking one’s self, one’s job, and 
one’s little enterprise too seriously 
—without a sense of humor—may 
show a failure of religious faith. For 
example, maybe a movie-television 
writer for a religious magazine (not 
mentioning any names) ought not to 
have spent most of one day trying 
too hard to find Very Deep Meaning 
in three funny pictures which are 
now enlivening the screen (“It Should 
Happen to You,” “Genevieve,” and 
“Knock on Wood.) Albert Schweit- 
zer’s complaint against the current 
‘morality in which ‘no animals are 
allowed to run about” might be ex- 
tended to a too serious religiosity in 
which sheer clowning is not allowed. 
‘And speaking of clowning, Danny 
Kaye’s new movie, “Knock on Wood,” 
has no merit save in a few sequences 
‘in which Mr. Kaye’s talents as a 
‘mimic and a clown are given full 
range, but that’s merit enough. The 
plot is atrocious, the rest of the pic- 
ture almost unbearable, but Mr. Kaye 
as an English car salesman showing 
the “decravinators” on a fantasti- 
cally geared sports car, and singing 
an Irish ballad to end all Irish bal- 
lads, and doing, or undoing a Russian 
ballet is funny. There should be room 
for clowns in Heaven. And while we 
are making room, save a place for the 
girl who, in the British comedy, 
“Genevieve,” displays a sudden, start- 
ling ability to play the trumpet with 
unforgettable speed and volume. Also 
for the actor on TV’s Show of Shows 
who in a take-off on old-time gangster 
movies did the “‘you’ve gone soft, you 
can’t be boss any more, I’m taking 
over” speech as fast as he could go, 
for what seemed several minutes, with 
bits of jest about everything thrown 
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in, including, somewhere in the mid- 
dle, part of Hamlet’s soliloquy—at 
which Sid Caesar, as the boss, under- 
standably did a confused double take. 
In performances like these much of 
the humor lies in a sheer unrestrained 
extravagance and virtuosity. Prob- 
ably something is wrong with a re- 
ligious view which old-maidishly 
clicks its tongue at the spontaneous 
over-flow of boisterous and extrava- 
gant humor in which life often ex- 
presses itself. 

But now sober thought returns to 
say that clowning always hovers on 
the line between a high humor which 
illuminates, with which religion can 
make common sense, and a low humor 
which contains elements of cruelty 
and irresponsibility, which a reli- 
gious view must resist. Without ac- 
cepting that theory of humor which 
explains all of it as a secret joy that 
it was the other fellow and not me 
who slipped on the banana peel, one 
can still admit that there often is an 
element of relief about oneself and 
sadism toward the other in comedy, 
an element which sometimes becomes 
predominant. There is unfortunately 
a great deal of this in mass communi- 
cations; it seems to me to be at its 
worst in some of the recent animated 
cartoons, with their endless blows on 
the head, dynamite sticks, crashing 
through doors leaving one’s form out- 
lined, being flattened by boulders, 
and so on and on. But there is a vast 
difference between this stuff and the 
very different humor in the work of 
the UPA Company, makers of the 
Gerald McBoing and Madilene and 
Frankie and Johnny and Mr. MeGoo 
cartoons. They have avoided the crude 
physical humor of the ordinary ani- 
mated cartoon and made an enor- 
mously better product, genuinely 
imaginative in its art and in its 
humor. Such accomplishments show 
that humor in the mass media need 
not reflect the crudest impulses, but 
can be a genuinely creative and en- 
riching expression. 

There may be an element of irre- 
sponsibility in humor. The “gags” of 
the radio comedian and the allegedly 
humorous plot of the situation comedy 
on TV may operate to trivialize what 
is really significant; it may reflect 

(CONT’D NEXT PAGE) 


Schools 


SOUTH 


Southoun i 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For 88 years one of America’s outstanding schools. Ac- 
credited Junior College and High School. In Blue 
Ridge Mts. Cultural environment of old Virginia. 

Academic and Career Courses combined to meet today’s 
needs: Music, Art, Langauges, Drama, Speech, Home 
Economics, Merchandising, Physical Education, Secre- 
tarial, Kindergarten Training, Equitation. Own stable 
of fine horses. Well-balanced social life. All sports. 
eau Swimming Pool. Students from 38 States. 
atalog. 


Margaret Durham Robey, P., Box E, Buena Vista, Va. 


; sn For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Kco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristol, Va. 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. he 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. ; b 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 


tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 
Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 


pital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ee: A 
rad or 


Ai OPPY VOLLEY ome ee 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


eee 
Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 

® 


@ 
Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultiyates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 
Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 
training. Boarding. Guidance for college and career. 
Near Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 
areas Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 


Accredited college preparatory 
Howard and general courses for girls. 


79th year. Grades 7-12. Also post graduate. Art, music, 
dramatics, secretarial. Small classes, friendly atmos- 
phere, attention to individual needs. All sports, riding. 
Endowment permits moderate fee. Catalog. 

Mrs. Vida E. Clough, Box 16, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 


THE 


Ce) 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


SCHOOLS 


education 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 
Academy mi. to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
For exceptional chil- 


The Brown Schools  §0",2xcentional chil: 


school for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 
emotional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by a 
Certified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 

Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 
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ROOM FOR HUMOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) : 
and encourage an essentially irre- 
sponsible attitude to life. The humor 
that is nothing but the gag, the wise 
crack, or the “twist”? can be a very 
destructive thing, encouraging a 
banal and constricted and unimagina- 
tive approach to life. Though we must 
allow room for spontaneity, clowning 
and the enriching of life through 
humor that has no meaning beyond 
the moment, we must finally incor- 
porate humor within a framework of 
serious meaning which it does not 
contradict. The highest humor will be 
the humor which operates within a 
larger framework of seriousness 
which it serves. The really great 
comedians, like Chaplin, and the really 
great humorists, like Thurber, have 
in them the strain of seriousness out 
of which their humor becomes more 
deeply penetrating. 

Faith can make of such high humor 
not just a companion but also an in- 
strument. One form may be satire. 
Satire and homoletics are cousins: 
the satirist uses wit to expose vice 
and folly which the preacher also con- 
demns. There is sometimes a bit of 
satire in the mass media. Judy Holli- 
day’s new picture, “It Should Happen 
to You,” written by Garson Kanin, 
takes some satirical shots at a fairly 
obvious target, the world of modern 
advertising, public relations and pro- 
motionalism. Miss Holliday plays a 
clerk who wants to ‘““make a name” for 
herself, and who does so by the simple 
expedient of renting a billboard in 
Columbus Circle and having her name 
printed in large letters on it. She be- 
comes a problem to a plush agency, 
and then a “name” on television 
shows, and then the subject of a na- 
tional “Miss Average Girl” advertis- 
ing campaign; the picture humor- 
ously points to a certain absurdity, 
not just in the manners of Madison 
Avenue, but in the very nature of 
modern promotionalism. In fact, Mr. 
Kanin’s script may be a bit too 
fraught with message; probably the 
serious point in satire should remain 
implicit and not come out quite as 
explicitly as it does in this picture 
(“It is better to have a name which 
means something good on just one 
block than a name which stands for 
something foolish all over the 
world.”) But it is a funny movie. 

And so is “Genevieve,” the British 
comedy about veteran-car enthus- 
iasts, who nurse and coax their tired 
but beloved ancient automobiles 
through an hilarious “race’’ home to 
London from Brighton. Maybe in it 
there is satire on an all-consuming 


= 
hobbyism; or maybe there is just . 
travagance again, in the wild and 
funny race. 2 
The best humor has in it an element 
of sudden insight, which shows our 
life truly from a fresh perspective. 
There is in it the joy of recognition: 
yes, that is what they are like, that 
is what it is like, that is what we are 
like. Our response to it is refreshment 
and release, when what we have 
known and yet not known is suddenly, 
clearly put before us. Our humility 
is truly admitted, and in the admis- 
sion our freedom to transcend it is 
also revealed. Such humor therefore 
is intimately related to faith. The fin- 
est expression is a man, in real self- 
awareness, laughing at himself. This. 
humor is rare and fragile, hard to 
communicate beyond a group which 
shares the same means of self-knowl- 
edge, of symbol, and of language. It 
therefore does not appear much in 
mass communication. Something like 


it does appear in the best products, » 


though, like the wonderful Mr. Peep- 
ers show on television. 2 

Religious faith need have no word 
of antagonism to humor that re- 
freshes and illuminates: the humor — 
of Mr. Peepers and UPA; of Danny 
Kaye (occasionally), Sid Caesar, Imo- 
gene Coca and Your Show of Shows 
(part of the time), and Judy Holliday 
and Garson Kanin (quite often) ; of 
British comedies like Genevieve. At 
best such humor can give us a true 
glimpse of ourselves, and, at least, 
a laugh. END 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


> Hugh Latimer. By Harold S. Dar- 
by. Allenson. 262 pp. $5.00. 

An excellent, scholarly biography 
of the English martyr. Recommended. 
>Preaching. By Walter Russell 
Bowie. Abingdon. 224 pp. $2.75. 
>Communicating The Gospel. By 
Halford E. Luccock. Harper. 182 pp. 
$2.50. 

Two good books on the ministry of | 
the pulpit. 3 
>A Symphony Of The Christian 
Year. By Randolph Crump Miller., 
Seabury. 230 pp. $3.25. 

Sermons around the Church Calen- 
dar for the use of lay readers and 
others. 
> Aspects Of Buddhism. By Henrii 
de Lubac, S. J. Sheed & Ward. 192 
pp. $3.00. 

An interesting study of certain} 
common threads between two re- 
ligions. Valuable to the Christian 
scholar. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE RIGHT MEN 


. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

) by lack of meaning, always in danger 
because of it, God comes out of the 
heavens. He shows in terms of our 
| humanity what meaning is and how 


it may be grasped to the extent the 
human mind is able to grasp any- 


| thing at all. This simple doctrine of 
| the Incarnation is at the very heart 
of Christianity; it has always been 


so. But astonishingly few Episcopal- 


jans whom one meets on the univer- 
f such an attitude toward Jesus is 


sity campus will have much idea that 


basic, an attitude which makes Him 


God revealing Himself in terms that 


man with his limited intelligence can 
understand. 

They seem equally uncomprehend- 
ing about the second great doctrine 
of Christianity, the doctrine of the 
Atonement. God, says Christianity, 
having for us men and for our salva- 
tion become Incarnate, suffered for 
us and died and rose again in order 


that forgiveness may be made pos- 
' sible for us, 


in order to insure our 
unity with Him, in order to make 


it possible for us to participate with 


' Him in the task of saving the world 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from selfishness, self-centeredness, 


-and folly. The moral law of Christ is 


the law of noblesse oblige. The wise 
must lay down their lives for the 
foolish; the strong for the weak; the 
good for the bad. This is the teaching 
on which all Christian morality is 


- based; but not many whom one meets 


on the campus seem to have heard 
about it. They look on Jesus as a 


beautiful, sentimental creature who, 


they do not understand it, 
somewhat irrelevant. Unless a man 


if there is to be human salvation and 
improvement, must perform it all by 
Himself and impart it in a semi- 


magical fashion. No wonder the peo- 


ple who do not understand either the 
Incarnation or the Atonement are 
indifferent to religion, regard Chris- 
tianity as a somewhat curious sur- 
vival of magic, hesitate to commit 
themselves to the ministry. 

This same sort of ignorance is apt 
to be found in universities, both 
among the faculty and the students, 
about the other doctrines of the 
faith; about prayer, what it is and 
what it is not, about the difference 
between magical and religious 
prayer; about the sacraments and 
their necessity to ensure vivid par- 


‘ticipation in the divine life; about 


the nature of the Bible, etc. They are 
apt to feel that they are being asked 
to commit themselves to the propa- 
gation of a religion which, because 
seems 


has a recognition of our perilous 
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state without God, a clear notion of 
what the Christian Religion is, he is 
apt to listen to appeals to study for 
the priesthood without understand- 
ing or conviction. If one is really to 
get hold of him effectively one needs 
to begin with a sound education in 
basic theology. At any rate, I venture 
the suggestion that we do not get 
more clergymen of the proper sort 
because we have neglected the reli- 
gious education of our children. We 
have ignored it or we have senti- 
mentalized it or we have substituted 
something else for it, something less 
than a fearless contemplation of 
man’s sorry lot and of God’s great 
compassion. 

This all takes a good deal of time; 
but it is certainly not just to those 
whom we are trying to interest in the 
ministry or profitable to the Chureh 
itself to tell a young man less than 
the facts. It is foolish, ineffective, a 
waste of time. One may, of course, 
get some favorable responses without 
any theological basis to them, but 
these will not be numerous, and few 
of them will come from really compe- 
tent men. But given a knowledge of 
what is involved in bringing God to 
the world and the world to God, i 
becomes possible for a young man 
to find in the priesthood a challenge 
hard to deny. END 


DORA CHAPLIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
and compassionate than we are. Heis 
not justice to some and love to others, 
but love and justice to all. The fact 
that some do not know this does not 
cause Him to drop out of that part 
of the world. 2) Our thinking needs 
to go beyond death. Our salvation is 
not completed here. We can, unless 
we deliberately choose to turn our 
backs on God, deepen our knowledge 
of Him and come into more perfect 
relationship with Him when the 
earthly barriers are removed. St. Paul 
tries to explain this in I Cor. 3:11-15. 
Not even Christians are ready to en- 
ter into this perfect relationship at 
the end of our earthly lives. Each one 
of us is in a different stage of readi- 
ness, and through God’s gift of eternal 
life we have the opportunity to help 
in the work of the redemption both 
of ourselves and others. This does not 
mean, as you suggest, that salvation 
comes automatically to all, but rather 
that God in His love will have com- 
passion on those who had no chance 
to learn about Christ here., 
In such a short space, I am afraid it 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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of peace and plenty for all. In the 
is impossible to give you an adequate 
answer, but that perhaps is good. As 
long as we live, some mystery re- 
mains, and we can only begin to know 
God through faith and worship and 
service. I do hope some of these sug- 
gestions will begin to move the “road- 
block,” and I do wish you would write 


MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


Kindness 


THE King 
James Version, 
in Gal. 5:22, pre- 
fers to say “gen- 
tleness” because, 
after all, this 
lovely word 
characterizes 
the true gentle- 
man of God. There can be no gen- 
tleness where there is not kind- 
ness. Yet, because “gentleness” 
must later be used in lieu of the 
unsatisfactory term “meekness” 
we have no choice but to write 
“kindness” here. 

What a perfect integration pre- 
vails in St. Paul’s listing of these 
precious gifts which come from 
above! “Now abideth faith, hope, 
and love; but the greatest of these 
is love.” So he writes in his glori- 
So he would 


By Eric Montizambert 


ous Hymn to Love. 
have us know when he speaks of 


“kindness,” for this is perhaps the 
dominant fruit of that Love 
through which believing man ful- 
fills his part in the Divine program 
of Redemption. 

But it is not easy to be kind, for 
kindness is not that external ve- 
neer of courtesy by which one may 
“win friends and influence people.” 
It is of the very core of the re- 
deemed personality: part of the 
fabric of being itself: the issue of 
the suffering of love. St. Paul 
meant just that when he wrote, 
“love suffereth long, and is kind.” 
Like all the virtues of the life in 
Christ, kindness, in its ultimate in- 
destructible nature, is neither sud- 
denly nor easily achieved. It comes 
only through constant intercession 
with the Holy Spirit that He may 
possess us and, so possessing, may 
lift us into the wholeness which is 
Holiness itself. Let us then strip 
our prayers of requests for mere 
“things” and, through our Lord, 
ask for the gifts of the Spirit. 
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again, for you must have some more 
good questions! 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

I hope you don’t mind a question 
about a young child. Please will you 
tell me what Bible story collection 
you recommend for reading to the 
pre-school child? 

Mrs. M. (Conn.) 


DEAR Mrs. M. 

The best small books I know are 
those that can be handled by the child, 
with plenty of illustrations and only 
a few words on a page. These are 
Bible Books for Little People, Chal- 
mers and Entwhistle, published by 
Nelson at 75 cents each. In addition 
to this, it is very important for a 
parent to become a good story-teller, 
and because you know your child and 
his vocabulary, you can tell him a 
story much more satisfactorily than 
an author. You know how little chil- 
dren love repetition, and simple plots. 

I wish you would get a copy of 
Story Telling In Christian Education, 
by Jeanette Perkins Brown, (Pilgrim 
Press) and you will find you can be- 
come an artist in narrative if you 
practice a little. Choose your stories 
carefully (that is where this book 
helps), and of course know them thor- 
oughly from the Bible first before you 
add any details. If you feel you can- 
not attempt this, I shall be glad to 
suggest more story-books, but they 
are only second-best. The “best” for 
little children is to have stories told 
rather than read. 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

There has been a lot of untrue gos- 
sip about a girl in our choir, because 
of trouble that has come to her fam- 
ily. ... She is very miserable and 


says she feels she should leave the. 


choir. What do you think? Why do 
you suppose people do this and how 
can we stop it? 

Emily Jane D. (Ga.) 15 years old 


DEAR EMILY JANE: 

Before trying to make any sugges- 
tions at all, I am going to ask you to 
go to talk to your rector. I am sure 
he will be able to help you do some- 
thing constructive, and if he does not 
happen to have heard what is going 
on, you will be helping him. 

You ask me why people gossip. It 
is the old enemy of selfishness, our 
self-centredness which wants to be 
first, it is an attempt to build one- 
self up by tearing somebody else 
down. If we are busy talking about 
another person’s shortcomings, it 
also offers a good escape from facing 
one’s own. 

I believe some people indulge in 
gossip because they have nothing bet- 


SEND YOUR QUESTION TO: 1 ak 
Dora Chaplin, c/o ECNEWS 
110 North Adams Street 


Richmond 11, Virginia 
Letters welcomed from 


Young People Parents | 


Clergy and others 


ter to do, they are bored, and it docdll 
no harm, they say. Unfortunately, . 
gossip is never harmless because as ith 
is passed on from one person to an- 
other the lie grows bigger. It is like” 
the game children play in which they . 
whisper a sentence from one to an- 
other in a circle. It is not recogniz- — 
able when the last person speaks up. — 
Moreover, we have to remember _ 
that the Church is the Family of God 
where God’s healing, loving Spirit 
can be found. The Church is not be- 
ing the Church if slanderous stories 
are passed around and are hurting 
a person already in deep trouble. 
Make up your mind not to listen to 
gossip, and suggest to your friends — 
that they too try to put a stop to the 
cruelty. The girl you tell me about 
needs to feel loved and wanted, not — 
pushed out. Think about the differ-__ 
ence between “going to church” and— 
“being the church.” And do go to see 


ns + eeserepet apenas 


pave. 


your rector as soon as possible. END 


I WAS A JEW 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 
furthest outreach of imagination, 
however, I was not prepared to see 
the Messiah in Jesus, God-made-man — 
for our salvation. 

My newly acquired friends put no 
pressure on me to accept any dogma — 
about Jesus. They simply held Him 
up as “the way,” and invited me to 
travel in it. A person could learn a 
lot about himself, they showed, by 
measuring himself against the 
straight edges of the moral law, sum-- 
marized by Jesus’ absolute princi- 
ples. One could begin to see more 
clearly the imperfections, the medi- 
ocrities, the meannesses, the dishon- 
esties in his own life. 

So a new word came alive in my 
vocabulary: sin. It was not a word 
held in repute in educated circles, or 
considered in good taste. People made 
mistakes, had faults, failed to 
achieve, suffered from complexes, but 
—sins? No. | 

Yet there it was, truly descriptive — 
of the rebellious nature of men like 
myself, men living for themselves — 
and knowing no higher authority 
than their own desires, or interests, 
or ambitions. 

I thank God for the realism and 
definiteness of these Christians. Was — 


au 
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I willing to make an honest assess- 
ment of my life, as measured by 
God’s standards as seen in Jesus? 
After such an inventory, revealing 
“me” to myself and showing me the 
blocks separating me from God, 


would I be willing to offer up the 


burden of my failures to God. 
Further was I willing to yield to 
Him the governance of my life, and 


live henceforth according to His Will 
and by the power of His Spirit? That 


would mean a compact with God. I 
would abdicate sovereignty of myself 


and my affairs, and He would daily 


guide me, strengthen me, teach me, 
and feed me from a new center. 

And finally how was I to know for 
certain that I was building on spirit- 
ual bed-rock, and not on escapism or 
-wish-fulfillment? 

As I wrestled with these matters 
I came to see that Christian faith 
need not negate the teachings of the 
Hebrew prophets and Moses, with 
their inflexible straight-edge of Law. 
That had been a_ schoolmaster, a 


_training-ground for the spirit, a rev- 


: elation of man’s need for a Redeemer. 


: 


Had He come? Jesus had identi- 
fied Himself with all our too-human 
nature. By His death had He brought 
about the Atonement for our sins? 
I began to see that Jesus was indeed 

~He who had been previsioned by the 
Old Testament sages and recorded in 
holy accents in their Scriptures, the 
spotless lamb of the Temple. The 
Lamb of God—the Messiah—the Sav- 
iour—the Son of God. 

Philosophers and theologians talk 


~ much about conversion. They analyze 


its component, phychological parts; 


they describe the prerequisite condi- 


tions leading up to it. But when it 
happens, and God begins to move 
with one, then one knows and further 
discussion becomes academic. 
Hungry to Know 

I heard many Christians testify 
to the change in themselves, and I 
was hungry to know for myself. 
What I describe above did not happen 
quickly. I read the Bible with my 
heart as well as with my mind. I 
prayed and talked with experienced 
Christians about the areas in my life 
that they were only known to God 
and myself. Then one day I was 
moved to make a decision. It hap- 


_ pened! With this I experienced a tre- 


mendous release and something new 


_ came to birth in me. 


A good many years have now 
passed since that first decision. I 
encountered much ridicule and resist- 
ance as I tried to live out my faith. 
I knew the pain of failure, as old 
habits and weaknesses reasserted 


_ themselves while the new faith was 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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| WOMAN’S CORNER 


Mrs. Heavens (1.), Mrs. John Green and Mrs. John Wies, checking in 


Taking a New Tack 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


HE Church in Connecticut has a 

new appreciation for “spooning” 
since 40 ladies in the diocese went 
into action to make money for their 
guild. 

It was a night-shift operation, too. 

The surroundings, however, were 
not a garden bench, moonlight and 
roses, but a work bench, time clock 
and thumbtacks. 

The “project”? developed when Her- 
bert S. Holland, owner of the Shelton 
Tack Company, told his wife he was 
behind in his orders at the office. Mrs. 
Holland told her husband that the 
Ladies Guild of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd their parish in Or- 
ange, Conn., were looking for a way 
to make money. 

Forty of them showed up at the 
factory not only on time but early, 
punched their own time cards at 6 
P.M., took their places at the work 
benches just as regular employees 
and began “spooning,” factory slang 
for the job of placing extractors on 
cards of thumbtacks. 

Four hours and a few sore fingers 
later they had “‘spooned” about 56,- 
000 of the little tack cards, the only 
manual step left in production meth- 
ods before the tacks are readied for 
shipment. 

About this operation, Mr. Holland 
explained that thumbtack buyers to- 
day expect the lifters to be included. 


It’s called “spooning” because the 
little metal lifters were once spoon- 
shaped, but have been replaced by 
flat metal strips made to slide under 
the tack. 

As a “production incentive’ for 
“operation thumbtack,” the Shelton 
Basket Company furnished prizes of 
wooden picnic baskets and handbags. 
Mrs. John Heavens, vice-president of 
the guild, and Mrs. Eric Waiman won 
top honors in the competition. 

The Shelton firm is one of the old- 
est industrial concerns in New Eng- 
land and, according to records, the 
oldest active tack-producing company 
in the world. 

Mr. Holland had been accustomed 
to giving the “spooning’’ work to 
school teachers from time to time, 
but when the guild ladies in his par- 
ish proved they were more than equal 
to the rigors of factory assembly-line 
work, he’s had them come back sev- 
eral times since. He’s also offered 
this opportunity to women of other 
churches. 

As Mrs. Holland says, it’s “lots 
easier than preparing and cleaning 
up after a church supper.” 

It’s been more fun than work for 
them, the Rev. Adolph Johnson, vicar 
of the mission church, reported, and 
has brought into the guild treasury 
nearly $500. END 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIO~~~~~~— 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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BOOK SERVICE 


BOOKS at discounts, Devotional picture cards. Send 
25c for Monthly Bulletins. Episcopal Reading Circle, 
Box 71, 217 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


COOK. Upper South. Opportunity for Church work 
with youth and adults. Small salary, good home, 
private room and bath. Box 1229 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


NEEDED —A progressive spiritual moderate 
Churchman to accept the duties as Rector of a 
small parish with unlimited possibilities. New Rec- 
tory with all utilities paid and car allowance. Salary 
open. Box 1231, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. 


MARRIED PRIEST, Prayer Book Churchman for 
St. Johns Idaho Falls, Idaho. Real opportunity for 
right man in a growing Western town. Send appli- 
cation to Norris G. Gesas, Sr. Warden, 253 East 
25th Street. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHURCH SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ATTEN- 
TION! Priest, Mus.B., M.A., B.D. (Union Sem- 
inary, N. Y.) D.D., Phi Beta Kappa, available in 
September for Rectorship or Chaplaincy, possibly 
combined with teaching in music and religion. 
Splendid background academically and practically. 
Box 1227 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ACTIVE YOUNG RECTOR, married, experience 
in large parish, tripled membership and built new 
church recently, invites parish inquiry. Box 1228 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST CHOIRMASTER: Wide experience 
in training boy and mixed choirs. Full knowledge 
liturgical music. Entire family active churchmen. 
Box 1195 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUCCESSFUL PARISH ADMINISTRATOR, 
pastor, preacher, Prayer Book churchman, able to 
get along with people, is ready for change to re- 
sponsible and demanding work. West or East coast 
preferred. Box 1232 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


Bishop desires to find parish for able, vigorous, 
experienced 55 year old priest who deserves change 
for sake of family. Wife and one fourteen year old 
daughter. Inquiries to Box Z-432, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Virginia. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
“digging in.” I had to learn about 
the resources which God provides for 
the struggle. Spiritual discipline did 
not come easy to one who had lived 
without the presence and grace of 
God for almost four decades. But I 
had drunk of a fountain of living 
water, and I kept coming back. 
One special discipline cried for an 
answer: How was I to find time for 
consistent prayer and communion 
with God? For me it worked out best 
to arise earlier, even an hour before 
the usual time. There in this time of 
quiet prayer and meditation I soon 
learned to face myself again and 
bring the demands of the day before 
the Lord, and accept His forgiveness 


and cleansing and wise counsel. A’ 


new clarity and previously unknown 
charity began to flood my mind and 
heart; a new dimension of experience 
was opened. 

Further I saw that the Christian 
life was not a solitary thing, “the 
flight of the alone to the Alone.” I 
had to seek fellowship and an oppor- 
tunity to help others and be helped 
in spiritual growing-up. 

Then, a few years ago, I felt the 
need for a more complete recommit- 
tal of my will and life to Christ, and 
to His fellowship in the Church, and 
so, one afternoon, in a little company 
of friends, I was baptized. A greater 
stability and reality have come into 
my spiritual life since. 

As I now seek God’s mind, daily, 
bringing to Him my stubbornness of 
heart and the failures of temper and 
pride, I come to know both the beauty 
and the power of forgiveness and the 
liberation of the ever “new start.” As 
I see what the Church of Christ offers 
—the services, the sacraments, the 
fellowship—the personal companion- 
ship of Jesus has become the most 
precious thing in my life. It is a 
shared companionship with a com- 
mon witness to the love and grace of 
God revealed in His Son. 

Here is the family in which Jew and 
Gentile are one; and each having the 
joy to be Christ’s ambassador. 

As a teacher, my primary concern 
is to prepare students to live in a 
real world, to face real problems, and 
to help build up the requisite skills 
and attitudes to deal with life. I find 
myself compelled to call attention to 
the glaring fact of conflict—conflict 
in the lives of people, and among 
classes, groups, and nations. But it 
is also my duty now to help interpret 
the conflicts, indicate their causes, and 
backgrounds, and, even more impor- 
tant, to indicate in what direction 
solutions may be sought. END 
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might be doing 3 of 
their friends a really 
great favor—because 
we will send to each 

a copy of EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS... thus 
providing them with 
an opportunity to get to know this 
magazine which is dedicated to serve 
the whole church. 
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And these same women can get complete 
details about the generous commissions the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in their parish can 
make by selling subscriptions to this maga- 
zine. If you want these facts check below 
and they will be mailed immediately. 


[] SEND ME THE FACTS 
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, Redlands, Calif. 
__ DIGNAM, FRANK F., 
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[CHANGES | 


_ ASHBROOK, HAL C.:, from vicar, St. Luke’s, 
pee necks, to rector, St. Peter’s, Red Bluff, 
alif. 

AUSTIN, MILTON D., from priest-in-ch 
Emmanuel, Moorefield, W. Va., pc moueaancl 
“Shay to associate rector, St. Paul’s, Jackson, 

ich. 

BELTON, FREDERICK K., from rector, Church 
of the Nativity, Lewiston, Idaho, to aspictint ees 
tor, Church of the Advent, Los Angeles. 

BOMAN, SAMUEL R., from rector, St. Luke’s, 
ces: Kan., to rector, Christ Church, Beatrice, 

BONACKER, RALPH D., from rector, Grace 
Church, Millbrook, N. Y., to directorship of the 
Episcopal County and Mission Society’ of San 
Diego, effective July 1. 

BROWN, ARTHUR T., from Church of the 
Divine Love, Montrose, N. Y., to priest-in-charge, 
parist Church, Marlboro and St. Agnes’, Balm- 
ville. 

CARLTON, AINSLEY, from vicar, St. Anne’s, 
Oceanside, Calif., to rector, All Saints’ Long 
Beach. : 
: CHASE, PETER, from priest-in-charge, Trin- 
ity, Newport, R. I., to priest-student, St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, Kent, England. 

Bo ak: are sr from associate rector, 
ace urch, Medford, Mass., to St. Matthew’ 
Horseheads, N. Y. Seen 
- CHOWENHILL, NELSON L., from rector, 
Holyrood Church, New York City, to Diocese of 

Connecticut. 

CUMMINGS, JOHN D., from assistant rector, 

St. Andrew’s, Amarillo, Texas, to rector, Trinity, 


from vicar, Christ 
Church, Oswego, Ore., to rector, St. Athanasius’ 
Los Angeles. : 
I DUN, ANGUS, JR., son of the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, from rector, Grace Church, Medford, 
Mass., to All Saints’, Carmel, Calif. 

FOGG, WILBUR, from priest-in-charge, Good 


_ Samaritan Mission, San Antonio, Texas (former- 


_ly rector, Church of the Holy Family, St. Just, 


Puerto Rico), to assistant, Church of the Advent, 
Brownsville, where he will have special responsi- 
bility for Spanish-speaking work. 

FOLEY, WILLIAM D., from priest-in-charge 
to permanent vicar, St. John’s Mission, West Los 
Angeles. 


GLASSPOOL, DOUGLAS M., from St. Simon’s 
and All Saints, Staten Island, to rector, St. 
James’, Goshen, N. Y. 

GRASER, GORDON L., from St. Andrew’s, 
Denver, to rector, Church of the Ascension, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

GRAY, ROGER S., from curate, St. Ann’s, 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., to rector, St. Luke’s, 
Tuckahoe (Eastchester), N. Y. 

GREEN, STEPHEN W., former missionary in 
China and for 10 years principal of Mahan School, 
Yangchow, has been appointed curate and super- 
intendent of the Parish Day School of St. John’s, 
Chula Vista, Calif., effective Aug. 1. He is tem- 
porarily in charge of St. Anne’s, Oceanside. 

HARTZEL, GODFREY W. J., from rector, St. 
Luke’s, Renton, Wash., and priest-in-charge, St. 
Michael’s and All Angels Mission, Issaquah, to 
rector, St. John’s, Petaluma, Calif. 

HASKIN, FREDERICK J., retired, from Puerto 
Rico, has been appointed vicar of St. Andrew’s 
Mission, San Diego, where he has been in charge 
for the past two months. 

HINRICHS, L. HAROLD, from rector, St. 
Luke’s, Church Hill, Md., to rector, Grace Church, 
Honesdale, Pa., and vicar, Christ Chapel, Indian 
Orchard. 

HOWELL, WARREN L., assistant minister 
and director of Church School and youth activities 
at St. Paul’s, Englewood, N. J., will become rector 
of St. Michael’s, Trenton, Sept. 1. 

HUGHES, EDWIN W., from assistant rector, 
St. Mary’s, Eugene, Ore., to assistant rector, St. 
Paul’s, San Diego. 

HUMMEL, MARVIN H., in this June’s gradu- 
ating class at Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, to 
vicar, All Saints’, Delmar, Del., effective July 1. 

LOPEZ, JUAN, from St. John’s, Fords, N. J., 
to Church of the Good Shepherd, Pitman. 

MARTIN, JAMES H., from instructor, Chap- 
lains’ School, U. S. Army, Ft. Slocum, N. Y., to 
rector, St. James’, Piscataway, N. J., and Holy 
Cross, Perth Amboy, effective Aug. 1. 

MEISEL, FREDERIC H., has resigned as rec- 
tor of the Church of the Atonement, The Bronx, 
N 


a & 

MIDDLETON, A. PIERCE, from rector, All 
Saints’, Blisland Parish, Toano, Va., to rector, 
St. Paul’s Parish, Brookfield Center, Conn. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN A., who has been in charge 
of Christ Church, Marlboro, N. Y., and St. Agnes’, 
Balmville, has resigned. 

PURDY, SAMUEL E., from St. Stephen’s, 
Waretown, N. J., to curate, St. Paul’s, Westfield. 


RAMSEY, JOHN R., formerly rector of St. 
Luke’s, Cambridge, N. Y., Director of Adult Edu- 
cation in the Diocese of Albany and chaplain, St. 
Agnes’ School, Albany, is now in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. He has been appointed by the National 
Council to teach in the Theological Seminary 
there, to be Canon-in-Charge of the English- 
speaking congregation at the cathedral and chap- 
lain to the Sisters of St. Margaret. 

REED, W. JOSSELYN, from rector, St. 
Matthew’s, Sunbury, Pa., to rector, Holy Inno- 
cents’, Beach Haven, N. J. He is the first full- 
time rector of the church, which recently at- 
tained parish status. 

SCHIPPLING, ROY F., from assistant, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, to rector, Church 
of the God Shepherd, Hemet. 

SECCOMBE, ALFRED B., from rector, All 
Saints’, Carmel, Calif., to rector, Emmanuel, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

SPICER-SMITH, ROBERT S., from vicar, 
Trinity Mission, San Diego, Calif., to associate 
rector, Church of Our Saviour, San Gabriel. 

SUTHERLAND, GEORGE H., from trainee, 
Church Army Training Center, Parishfield, 
Brighton, Mich., to staff of the Wayside Cathe- 
dral Trailer, Wakefield, Ohio. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM R. F., from Calvary, 
Kaneohe, T. H., to rector, St. John’s, Larchmont, 
NowxXe 

THOMPSON, GEORGE H., who was assistant 
minister at St. James’, Madison Avenue and 71st 
Street, 1945-49, will return to assist in parish 
calling and summer work. He left St. James’ to 
accept the post of associate professor of Religious 
Education in Trinity College of the University 
of Toronto. He returns to the New York area 
to do additional post-graduate work. 

WENDT, WILLIAM A., canonically resident 
in the Diocese of Washington, from assistant at 
St. Christopher’s Chapel, a part of the Lower 
East Side Mission of Trinity Church, New York 
City, to priest-in-charge. ! 

WILKINSON, FRANCIS C. (Captain in 
Church Army), from staff, Wayside Cathedrel 
Trailer, Wakefield, Ohio, to census and survey 
work in the Diocese of Albany. : 

WILLIAMS, HUNTINGTON, JR., from assist- 
ant rector, St. Thomas’, Garrison Forest, Owings 
Mills, Md., to assistant rector, St. George’s, New 
York City. oan 

WILLIAMSON, THOM, from rector, Trinity 
Church, Moundsville, W. Va., to retirement, with 
residence in Saluda, N. C. 
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| Christian Scholarship 


=) The chief function of the seminaries of the Church 

| is the theological education of candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

DY 

e| But the companies of scholars assembled for this 

5 purpose on the faculties of these schools constantly 


and patient learning. 


nourish the life of the Church by their devout thought 
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Berkeley Divini Ke 
y Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. ke 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College ie 
Gambier, Ohio ie 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific Ke 
Berkeley, Calif. ie 
Divinity School of the Protestant ie 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia ie 
@ 
Episcopal Theological School ie 
Cambridge, Mass. ie 

The General Theological Seminary 
New York City ke 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisc. Ke 


School of Theology of the University 
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— PARIS, FRANCE 
HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL ; 
23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elyseess — 
Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. . . Warm Welcome. ‘‘Most Beautiful English 
Gothic on the Continent.” 

Very Rey. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

4976 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP & Ser; 
Wed 7 & 10 HC 


DENVER, COL. 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Denver, Colorado 

Sun 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd G 
4th Sundays. Wkdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 
HD HC 10:30 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Mount Saint Alban 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

The Very Rey. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
HC 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rey. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 5, 
7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Catholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ST. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
Rey. W. O. Hanner & W. J. Bruninga 
Sun 7, 8 & 10; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


ATLANTA, GA. 
OUR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ayve., N.E. 
Mass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
days 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rey. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rey. H. P. Starr, c 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson, r 

Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) 11 (low), Daily Eu 7, C Sat 
5-6. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S... . built in 1714 
Rey. David W. Norton Jr, r 
Sun 8 HC; 11 HC Ist & 3rd Sun; MP 2nd & 4th 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

The Rey. J. Francis Sant, r 

The Rey. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Club 
7:15 


NEW YORK CITY: 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Blackhurst, r 


4th Avenue & 21st Street t 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 & 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 11; 
Thurs & HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rey. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rey. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAME’S CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase 

Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D,. r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri. 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. VY. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8,9 & 1 1,lst & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4. Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; 
ND 12:10. 

Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randoiph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around tie Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu G Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 


MP & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face denotes AM, black face 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; C, 
Confessions; Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church 
School; c, curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening 
Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex. 
except; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy 


Day; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; 
Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Mat- 
ins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; sol, solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v. vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY: 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wail St. . 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v +8 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8 i 
12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; ; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt at 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. . 
Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; ; 
C Fri & Sat 2 & by appt ; 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 
Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v } 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC. daily 
7G 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat# 
4-5 & by appt = 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. . 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v , ; 2 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, , 
8-9 & by appt ; 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, y ¥ 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 7 

Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri i 
HC 7:30, EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30, 9:30, EP 5# 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. . 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh Sf. | 
Summer Schedule ‘ 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:36 


———MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.———— 
ST. ANDREW’S Rev. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
2007 Arendell St. On U. S. Highway No. 70 
Sun Ch S 9:30, MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), 
HD HC 11. Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Broad & Third Streets 


TRINITY 

Rey. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St. 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Summer schedule Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery and Church School 
classes through 4th grade daily as usual. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

ST. LUKE’S—on Routes | and 301 

Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP_& Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


